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Dependabl 


No delays...no alibis. Start on schedule... 
arrive on schedule. 

That’s the kind of performance you expect 
from the railroads—and you get it. 
The railroads have the resources, equipment, manpower 
and experience it takes to handle military traffic. 
Inspection, maintenance, equipment and operation 
meet all governmental safety requirements. 

When there’s a transportation job to do, 
there’s one best way to do it: by rail! 























Get the facts. Special discounts for 
military travel. Also reduced fares for furloughees. 
Ask your railroad representative. 
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of the United States 
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FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LONG DISTANCE 
REDUCED 


FROM 
25% TO 10% 





ood News for Telephone Users 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LOCAL SERVICE 
REDUCED 


FROM 
15% TO 10% 


ea reductions in federal excise taxes, voted recently by Congress, 
mean substantial savings for telephone users. Your telephone bill is 


lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new taxes. 


Instead of paying 25% on Long Distance calls, you now pay 


10° .On Local telephone service, the tax isnow 10“; instead of 15%. 


The entire amount of the saving in taxes comes off the bills of 


our customers. None of it is retained by the telephone companies. 


The reductions went into effect on April 1 and apply to service 


billed to you on or after that date. 


Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 











This Reader Rakes Your 
Editor Over The Coals 


It has come to the attention of myself 


and quite a few of the men stationed with 


me that whenever a person is man enough 
to write to the Mail Buoy what he really 
thinks about the Coast Guard, he is always 
“told off’’ by the Editor. Do you really 
think that throughout the Coast Guard 
everyone is given an even break? You also 
seem to feel, according to the March issue, 
that an officer can do no wrong. Either you 
have never been in the Service or you have 
been out of it too long. Furthermore, I do 
where the fellow 
letter in the March issue signed ‘‘An Un 
happy SN” is so very unreasonable. One 
of the worst systems the Coast Guard and 
the rest of the Services have is placing people 
in positions to do just what they are not 
trained or suited to do. You, Mr. Lloyd, 
were trained to be a journalist, and if you 
were suddenly compelled to do some other 


work, I 


not see who wrote the 


type of wonder what you would 
say? 

I think it is about time you got off that 
horse of Coast Guard propaganda and write 
what the real story is like. Maybe that way 
we can revive this decaying outfit, and stand 
it On its feet again. 

(Signed) Let’s Face It 

(EDITOT’S NOTE: There are a few errors 
in the above letter. In the first place, if an 
Editor permits readers to express their opin 
fons in these columns, there should be no 
resentment of the Editor expressing his own 
views. When enlisted man feels that 


he has not been given an “even break,”’ he 


any 


has the opportunity to write to these col 


umns and make hts problem known. As 
for the statement that the Editor may rever 
have been in the Coast Guard, we can simply 
that the Editor enlisted tn 1925 


as been drawing pau from the Coast Guard 


fate and 


} 
that year, either on active duty 
We do not feel that the 
relative to 


ver since 

retired status 
riticism of the Armed Forces 
“‘nlacina people in positions to do just what 
they are not trained to do’’ People 
‘re not brought into the Armed Forces for 
the purpose of doting the things they want 


ts fatr. 
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to do; they are brought into the Armed 
Forces because of a frightful international 
condition that makes it necessary for many 
young men to be called into the Military 
Services. The writer of the above letter 
states that the Editor was trained to be a 
journalist and the writer wonders what this 
Editor would do if called upon to serve in 
an active capacity. This Editor has never 
had any training as a journalist. He en- 
listed as a fireman and eventually retired as 
a Chief Machinist’s Mate, and at no time 
did the Coast Guard provide him with 
training as a journalist. What this Editor 
has learned about journalism he learned by 
his own personal efforts during his off-duty 
- and we think that any ambitious 
Coast Guardsman has ample opportunity 
to acquire a great deal of knowledge during 
his off-duty hours. Frankly, this Editor 
thinks the Coast Guard ts the best outfit 
among all the Armed Forces, and he thinks 
that those persons who are continually find- 
ing fault with the Coast Guard might bene 
fit by making a study of themselves. This 
Editor does not feel that he has lost touch 
with the average enlisted man, because he 
has a keen recollection of his experiences 
as one of them. Of course, we will admit 
that we are loyal to the Coast Guard, and 


hours 


if this loyaltu ts wrong or improper, then 
our entire lifetime has been a complete fail- 


ure'—E, L.) 





FRONT COVER 


On the fifteenth of May the nation 
will and naval 
medium of Armed 
Forces Day, as proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
U. S. GUARD MAGAZINE joins in 
honoring the various branches of the 
Armed Forces’ by this 
month's portrait 
of a color guard composed of mem- 
Armed Forces, 


honor the military 


services via the 


devoting 
front cover to a 
bers of the with a 
Coast Guard representative appearing 
on the extreme right. 











Retired Chief Hopes Sad Sack 

Will Be Happy In Civilian Dives 
1621 Avondale Lane, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Here I am in reply to the ‘Smart Civil- 
ian’. Well, Mr. Smart Civilian with three 
years’ Coast Guard time, how did you ever 
get by for three years being so stupid as to 
believe that all commissioned officers are 
high and mighty and are gold-bar polishers? 

I'll bet you were a lulu! Just what went 
wrong? Did some nasty officer tell you that 
he did not like ear-bangers and ordered you 
to get on the ball? 

I was never a commissioned officer, but 
I do not feel that this was a fault of the 
Coast Guard nor do I feel that it was the 
fault of myself. It would be very easy for 
me to complain that the Coast Guard did 
not give me a square deal, but I know that 
such a complaint would not be true. 

A smart guy like yourself must have led 
a terrible existence in the Coast Guard where 
you have no opportunity to become the 
“teacher's pet.” 

I want to close this letter with the very 
sincere wish that you will find greater hap- 
piness in your civilian pool room “‘hangout”’ 
than you found during the brief period you 
spent in the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 
JIM MAHAN, BMC (Ret.) 
* * * 
Seaman Displays Refreshing 
Viewpoint Towards Service 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Upon reading the letter from the ‘‘Un- 
happy SN” in last month's issue of the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, I've de- 
cided to sound-off on some of my own 
opinions with which I’m sure many not-so- 
narrow-minded Coast Guardsmen will agree. 
How can any enlisted man be so bitter about 
the Coast Guard when, of his own free will, 
he signed his name on the dotted line and 
raised his own right hand to be sworn in? 
These bitter people should kave waited for 
the draft and then they might be justified 
in saying, ‘“This is an experience I'll live 
to regret, but never forget,’’ as our unhappy 
seaman puts it. 

I, too, am a seaman and have had op- 
portunities to go to school as all Coast 
Guardsmen get if they make an attempt at 
it. I have preferred to remain a seaman and 
utilize my time with courses which will 
help me upon my return to civilian life. 
Apparently our unhappy seaman has too 
much time to sit around and feel sorry for 
himself, and if he stopped fee!ing sorry for 
himself long enough to think, he'd find he’s 
not half so bad off as he imagines. I have 
fourteen weeks remaining in the Coast Guard 
and do not feel as though I have wasted my 
time even though I am still but a seaman. 

Satisfied. 
+ * &% 
Two Readers Cite Instances 
Of Landlubbers With Ratings 
USCG Receiving Center, 
Cape May, New Jersey. 

We have a problem and a question that 
we would like answered for all hands as 
well as ourselves. Ever since our enlistment 
in the C. G., we have thought of it as the 
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oldest and best branch of seagoing men in 

the world. There is a total of eight years 

sea duty between us, and for the first time PAY LF S S N 7 
in either of our careers, we find ourselves j 

On a shore station. We are greatly disap GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY: iN 


pointed to find many men on this shore 
station holding sea-going rates although they 


; T ‘e) : N 4 U R A N Available ONLY to ofticers 
have never set foot on a vessel. 


and ist 3-graders who are 
This is not a quarrel between sea-going married and at least 25, active, reserve, or retired. We have no agents and deal 
and non-sea-going men, but a question of direct. Savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed on 
how a man with a sea going rate can in to you if you can qualify. Protection against loss from bodily injury and property 
struct and teach new men to the service damage liability; medical payments; accidental death; comprehensive personal 
seamanship and life aboard a ship when he, liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers collision & towing. World-wide claim 
service. Former mili.ary men who know your problems handle your policies. Greatest 
savings possible to preferred risks. 





himself, has never had experience in this 
line! Theory is one thing that men should 
have, but practical experience to us is same- 
thing you can only obtain aboard a shi 
and "a sea under conditions no man pes HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 

find ashore. We know the C. G. has many This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere in U. S. or 

types of services to perform, having experi abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 

enced some of them ourselves, and we sug- jewelry and valuable personal effects. Insures you against 14 named 

gest Headquarters submit an ‘‘alcoast’’ that perils. Best type of coverage at lowest cost. NS 
men desiring a petty officer rate such as BM. S 
QM., and such, should first obtain the ex- 

perience of that rate at seca and then be 


e all 
. 
ee 
given the examination for the rate desired = GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
, as 


according to C. G. rating regulations. After 
the sea-going rate is obtained in this manner, INSU RA NCE UNDERWRITERS 
we think it is fine to learn the other jobs = = 
wherever he is sent. : ‘a [> NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 

A serviceman’s first duty is to his coun- 
try and the second to his rate, and it’s prob- WAGs aaaaeaeeasasessseeoesessgssssssssese®”s 
ably a sea-going rate at that. Why, then, GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
doesn’t the C. G. adopt a rotation system THE Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 
like the other services and give the men who 
have been going to sea and those who are COUPON Address 
still there a turn ashore while the others, FOR 
less experienced, learn their rates first hand FULL menial Glan. ce hieeed Daa.. 

at sea? Why should the Coast Guard \UTO IN U.S. [ AUTO OVERSEAS [J PERSONAL PPTY. 

be a split outfit because that’s just about DETAILS (18) 


what it’s coming to? oo SBE BSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS See eee Se 


Married 
Car Description... ‘ come . Annual 


Two Confused Anonymous Swabs. : 
cine hia pee : letter are similar to those of twenty-five was happy with the rating and we know 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above letter in that a lot of sea-gotng men who desired 
dicates that certain men have been qiven 
special consideration, but we cannot com- given the sea-going rate of Quartermaster 


years ayo, when an unexperienced man was 
that paritcular rating were certainly un- 


happy. However, we wish to make it clear 

ment upon this fact without the benefit of | but whose sole duties were those of a gar that we are not gotng to comment upon the 

additional specific information. Perhaps the ener at old Fort Trumbull, New London. — apoye fetter unless we receive additional spe- 

circumstances mentioned in the foregoing Frankly, we do not think that the gardener fic information.—E. L.) 
* 


cl 
* * 








oa Here’s A Guy Who Is Going 


U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE | °° nt 


: I feel that I must write my opinion about 

TALBOT T. SPEER, President all these non-rated men who have been com- 

E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyp. Editor plaining that they have been unfairly and 
ELEANOR SCHAEFEER, Circulation Mar. harshly treated while serving in the Coast 


Guard. I have been a seaman for the past 





. 9 9 Ye > 
1", Giaane 6 tak abe) a Se a eee: SA 28 months, but during that time, I have 


r > , ing < othe i 
Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. had more fun than during any her period 


’ 1 : "> ao al : 
Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter wd my life I just can’t go along with all 
November 1, 1927, at the Fost Uffice, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, this business about officers being so high 


March 3, 1879. and mighty. I have found most officers to 
Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all be as nice a bunch of guys as one could 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these : agicake . guy ‘ ‘ 
pages is intended to serve as heipful information for all hands but aa. not hope to work with. Perhaps if I had failed 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison wit oast t ties or had broken some 
Guar Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication © perform my du y th b 2 - 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard Coast Guard regulation, I would have found 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves these same officers to be very unpleasant - 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. 
but whose fault would that have been? 


Advertising Representative ¥ - 

SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC I think I have been given a square deal 

New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. all along the line and I can only remind 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco these unsatisfied shipmates that nobody 


. twisted their arms to force them into the 
y = BT Y 954 7 
Volume 27 MAY, 195 No. Coast Guard. 
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One of the busiest vessels in the Coast Guard is the Cutter AcusHNET, based at Portlond, 
Maine, and operating under the command of LCDR N. PD. Maclellan. In recent months the 
ACUSHNET rescued a merchant vessel that had lost its propeller and also played « promi- 
nent part in fighting a dangerous waterfront fire. The crew of the AcuSHNET are making 
no idle boast when they claim that their vessel is the “busiest and best” in the Coast Guard. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 




















If you are 30 years of age or younger 


FOR ONLY $10 A MONTH.... 


SERVICE LIFE’S 
FAMILY GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 
Offers You 
$2,400 of insurance on your life for 20 years 
— Plus — 

Insurance on the lives of your Dependents for 20 years — 
wife and up to five children in addition to yourself 
OR IF YOU LIVE 
$2,400 in CASH at the end of the 20-year period — plus 
earnings of policy at time of death 





We want the opportunity to explain a simple plan, which may mean 
the difference between success and failure. Let us show you how to get 
back $2.80 (example age 20) for every dollar you invest. A wonderful 
program for the future — and so easily done by allotment. 


Name Be eee 
Rank Service No. 


Ship or Station 
Post Address 


Best time to see me ; : Date a 

Mail the above information to Harry W. Newman (a retired mem- 
ber of the Coast Guard who understands your financial problems) at 
P. O. Box 188, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Puzzled Reader Writes A 
Most Interesting Letter 

If this ever hits the press, there'll be lots 
of hats that will hit the deck, so I had 
better explain from the beginning that it 
kas no degrading or slanderous meaning 
whatsoever. 

I would just like to see the remarks that 
will come in answer to this particular sub- 
ject. I am in the Coast Guard, and think 
it tops all services, so don’t get me wrong. 

My question is: ‘What is a service career, 
and what impels one to choose it as his 
own?” 

What happens to all the ambitions that 
are so set in every youth, either of today 
or yesterday? Everyone has a goal, a runged 
Jadder on which he dreams of climbing to 
heights of success. Graduating from high 
school is one rung mastered, leaving the field 
open for ambitions to materialize. Then 
comes the responsibility that we do not fully 
regret —- “‘serving for our country in one 
of the Armed Forces.” 

Now, we penetrate the topic of the sub- 
ject. What about the guys who “‘‘ship over’’? 
Did their dreams go down with the lead 
line, or maybe over the side with that first 
spell of sea-sickness? Maybe their ambitions 
were to be service career men. I don’t know, 
and that is what I would like to find out! 

Let‘s take the guy who used to have his 
heart set on being a great musician. He 
played in the high school band, took music 
lessons, and had all the possibilities of filling 
these dreams when he came to the Coast 
Guard. Now he is a BMC, listening to the 
discords of paint scrapers, manned by his 
“deck orchestra’ along with an accompany- 
ing fog-horn replacing a familiar tuba. What 
possessed this man to do this? 

Not taking any pride away from you, 
or belittling a CPO, I ask — “‘Is this, to 
reach the CPO rate, a heighth of anyone’s 
ambitions?’” There is security, yes, but 
where’s that feeling of the individualist — 
to do something that is different, and that 
everyone doesn’t have the chance or possibly 
the ability to do. Now I will be quoted as 
saving that anyone can be a CPO in the 
CG. I don’t mean it as outwardly as it 
sounds, but most anyone who tries, with 
enough time, can make it. I’m using the 
Chief rate because this is the highest rate 
most likely to be reached by an enlisted man 
before retirement. Some go to Warrant, but 
the higher percentage are satisfied with Chief. 

Let’s go back to the man with musical 
dreams. Is he satisfied with what he has 
accomplished? Has he had regrets for lock- 
ing his visions in a sea chest? The Coast 
Guard doesn’t have a very open field of 
music, so he was un the river, and had to 
store them somewhere. When he retires or 
even now doesn’t he wonder just how high 
up that ladder he could have gone? 

He fired his free-throw back at the end 
of his first enlistment and missed the basket, 
so now the game has taken so much from 
his short span of life that he can’t leave the 
court. Was he actually afraid of the compe- 
tition on the ‘“‘outside’’ —- maybe this is 
the answer? I would really like to know 
because when my enlistment is up I might 
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Men who know 


buy BUD 


When you know your 
beer you know that only 
Budweiser tastes like 
Budweiser. No wonder! 
It’s the only beer 
brewed by the costliest 
process on Earth... the 
only beer that has 
pleased more people 
than any other brand 
in history! 


Enjoy 
Budweiser 


LEADS ALL BEERS IN SALES TODAY 
..-AND THROUGH THE YEARS 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
me ~ ST.LOUIS NEWARK LOS ANGELES 
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do the same thing, and would like to know 
beforehand just what are the reasons and 
what it really has to offer me. 

I hope if this is printed that there will 
be many remarks from ‘“‘short-timers’’ as 
well as the ‘‘permanents.’’ I have my ears 
prepared for severe burnings and they prob- 
ably will be ‘‘baked, broiled, and fried.”’ 

Again, I want to state that this letter 
has no personal feeling against anyone, and 
that I have no grudge against anything con- 
with the Coast Guard. It is just a 
question that I would like to receive some 


nected 


sincere answers about. 

I am leaving this article unsigned for 
I have found that the 
service tends to be impartial, but someone 
might misunderstand and be personaly of- 
fended. The example used in this letter is 
probably a bit hypothetical, but whatever 
used for, the example would remain the 
same. 


my own security, 


Thank you very much. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We have enjoyed 
reading the foregoing letter and we think 
the writer has given some intelligent thought 
to the problems that confront every young 
However, we will wager that the 
the foregoing letter is scarcely 
twenty-five years of age. The letter sounds 
like the idealistic writings of a twenty-five- 
year-old young man. There ts absolutely 
nothing wrong with the fact that a youth 


man. 
writer of 


curtails some of his ambitions in favor of 
the fundamental necessity of earning a livelt- 
hood. It should not be forgotten that the 
dreams of young men are upon a 
fragile platform that often collapses when 
faced with the sober problems of life. The 
writer of the letter a young 
decided to be a great musician 
but who found himself in the Coast Guard, 
What's so 


strange about this? Every youngster dreams 


based 


above cites 


man who 
performing very humble work. 


about being a cowboy, or a fireman, or a 
conqueror, or some bold and colorful char- 
acter, but every youngster has to settle for 
a humble place tn life where he ts accoctated 
with performing 
work letter 


asks what's wrong with the world because 


humble numble 


people 


Actualiy, the above simply 


our dreams do not come true. There ts 


wrong with the world; our dreams 
frail 


nothing 


are simply based foundations 


upon 


* * 4 


Reader Suggests Guardsman 
Spend Time Observing People 
6378 Hillside Avenue 

33, Ohio 

I have just finished reading recent issues 
of the MAGAZINE, and when I say read, I 
that. I sincerely believe I have 
covered every word. 


Cincinnati 


mean just 


Guardsman and feel 
something about the one 
““Unsatisfied.”’ Out here in the 
professional world we do not necessarily go 
by a man’s education. I, 


I am an ex-Coast 
qualified to say 


who signs 


for example, have 
only three years of high school, yet I have 
had the men with more 
One man in particular 
who was just short of being a Civil En- 


4 inecr. 


occasion to train 


education than I,- 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A RECRUITER 
By HARVEY MAson, CSC. 


cA RECRUITER must be a man of wisdom and ambition; a before 
and after dinner speaker, a night owl, a day hawk and an all-night 
driver, appearing fresh as a lily next morning. He must learn to 
sleep on the floor and eat two meals a day so as to economize on his 
traveling expenses. He must be able to consume gallons of coffee and 
have an unlimited capacity for alcoholic beverages, yet never disclose 
unsteadiness. 


He must be able to entertain without becoming too amorous, talk 
with the fascination of a world-renowned raconteur, and listen with 
the rapture of an entranced child. 


He must be able to walk at least eight hours through rain and 
snow without losing the razor-edge crease of his uniform or the mir- 
ror-like shine on his shoes. In sub-zero weather, he must be able to 
put on chains or change tires with a smile, at the same time singing, 
“Oh, what a beautiful morning.”’ In summer he must work in hot 
and dusty offices without perspiring or losing his sparkly manner. 


A Recruiter must love children, dogs, cats, flowers, idle chatter 
and parades. He must be a ladies’ man, a model husband, a fatherly 
father, a devoted son-in-law, a devoted father-in-law, a good provider, 


a faithful church man, a thrifty spender, a generous host, and a pool 
shark 


Politically, a Recruiter must be above reproach and a master dia- 
lectician; he must be a Democrat, a Republican, a Dixiecrat, a New 
Dealer and a fast dealer. 


He must have a good car, a good thumb, or a good friend. He must 
be an expert talker, driver, liar, dancer, traveler, card player, diplo- 
mat, scrounger, salesman, financier, capitalist, philanthropist and 
elocutionist. 


To be a success, a Recruiter must have at least a working knowl- 
edge of psychology, criminology, geography, chemistry, religion, hus- 
bandry, aeronautics, military strategy, ballistics, atomic power, en- 
gineering, and sleight-of-hand. 


He must also have the curiosity of a cat, the tenacity of a good 
bulldog, the determination of a well-digger, the diplomacy of a 
philandering husband, the patience of a self-sacrificing wife, the 
enthusiasm of a jitterbug, the good humor of a silly master of cere- 
monies, the simplicity of a jackass, the tireless energy of a bill col- 
lector and the honesty of a used car dealer! 


A general knowledge of Recruiting would also be helpful! 











My advice to ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ is to be quiet 


and don’t spend so much time griping and 
do more to improve your work along with 
trying to get along with people. 

There were times when I thought that 
my superiors were a little off, but believe 
me if they were, they wouldn’t be in their 
positions. Now I can realize why I thought 
that, too, simply because I was only a kid 
still wet behind the ears. 

Before I say anything else, I didn’t read 
the letter that ‘Unsatisfied’ wrote but I 
can visualize what it said from the answers. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bill Gumm, Jr. 


Radioman Makes Some Comments 

About Qualification For Schools 
CGC PANDORA (WPC-113) 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 

For six years, I have been reading the 
U.S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and have 
found it very interesting. Although I do 
not agree with a lot of the letters published, 
they are funny in many ways. 

It seems the men that are getting out 
of “Boot Camp” think the Coast Guard 
owes them a living and anything that their 
hearts desire, mainly, that they should be 
sent to Groton, Connecticut for specialized 
training immediately after leaving ‘‘Boot 
Camp.” (Continued on page 38) 
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COAST GUARD HERO OF 1953—Joseph John Karch, Boatswain's Mate, third class, wears 
the GOLD MEDAL OF VALOR and displays the MEDAL OF VALOR CITATION awarded 
to him by the American Legion, Second Division Post No. 27, of Maryland, for the most 
outstanding deed of heroism performed by a Coast Guardsman during the year 1953. Shown 
with him are Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. Towsend shortly after the presentation was made 
at banquet ceremonies held for Karch at th Southern Hotel in Baltimore. Mr. Towsend 
is Chairman, Medal of Valor Committee, A. L. Post No. 27. 


F osern J. KARCH, boatswain’s mate, third class, 
was awarded a Gold Medal of Valor by the Second 
Division Post No. 27, American Legion of Baltimore, 


recently. 

The 20-year-old petty officer was cited for his hero- 
ism in the rescue of a drowning man on August 22, 
1953. At that time Karch was serving as a crew mem- 
ber aboard a 36’ patrol craft on duty in Barnegat Inlet. 
About 4:00 P.M. a private boat which was entering 
the inlet broached and two of its three occupants were 
thrown overboard. The patrol boat immediately 
proceeded to the scene and began a search for the miss- 
ing men. Karch sighted one of the men about two feet 
under the water and sinking. He immediately dived 
overboard, fully clothed, and brought the man to the 
surface where he was taken aboard the patrol cutter 
in an unconscious and apparently drowned condition. 
Artificial respiration was administered and soon after- 
ward the survivor showed signs of life. Karch was 
awarded the Coast Guard Commendation Medal for 
this action. 

Rear Admiral James A. Hirshfield, Chief, Office 
of Personnel, Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
presented the award on behalf of Vice Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill, Commandant, at a dinner dance at the 
Southern Hotel. 

Sponsored by the Americanism Committee of Post 
No. 27, the award is presented to the Coast Guardsman 
who performed the outstanding act of heroism during 
the preceeding year. The Board of Awards, Coast 
Guard Headquarters, makes a case study of all deeds of 
valor and selects the recipient from this group. 

Last year’s award was presented to Bernard C. 
Webber, boatswain’s mate, first class, who was officer- 
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in-charge of a patrol craft that rescued 32 men from 
the SS Pendleton, a tanker that had split in two off the 
coast of Massachusetts in February, 1952. 

Petty Officer Karch is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Karch, Martin Lane, Yardville, New Jersey. 
He attended Hamilton Township High School and 
enlisted in the Coast Guard in February, 1952. After 
his initial training at the Receiving Center, Cape May, 
New Jersey, he was assigned to his present duties at 
Barnegat Lifeboat Station. 

Arrangements for this year’s affair were under the 
direction of Allan C. Martin, Post Commander; 
Howard E. Townsend, Americanism Chairman; and 
Michael Bonadio, General Chairman and toastmaster. 

Guests representing the Coast Guard included: Mrs. 
James A. Hirschfield; Captain R. J. Borromey, Chief, 
Special Services, and Mrs. Borromey; Lieutenant Com- 
mander A. E. Carlson, Assistant Chief, Public Infor- 
mation Division, Captain Edward W. Holtz, Captain 
of the Port, Baltimore, and Mrs. Holtz. 





The line between failure and success is so fine that we 
scarcely know when we pass it—-so fine that we are often 
on the line and we do not know it. 

How many a man has thrown up his hands at a time 
when a little more effort, a little more patience, would 
have achieved success! 

As the tide goes clear out, so it comes clear in. 

In business, sometimes, prospects may seem darkest when 
really they are on the turn. A little more persistence, a 
little more effort, and what seemed a hopeless failure may 
turn to glorious success. 

There is no defeat except in no longer trying. There 
is no defeat save from within, no really insurmountable 
barrier, save our Own inherent weakness of purpose. 


—-Elbert Hubbard 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Robert L. Johnson, whose serial number was (277- 
877), and who was probably discharged from the 
Coast Guard in August or September of 1952? 

A.—Robert Leslie Johnson (2022-812) seaman, 
was discharged from the Coast Guard 5 September, 
1952. His address subsequent to discharge is shown 
as 526 Linden Avenue, San Bruno, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. On 5 September, 1952, he enlisted in the 
Coast Guard Reserve and is now serving in an in- 
active status. 

¥ * * 


Q.—I am a second-class engineman and I have a 
wife and child. How much should their allotment be? 

A.—The above question was not signed and we 
cannot answer the question without a signature that 
will permit a careful study of official service records. 
We regret that this man did not sign his name because 
the information would gladly have been provided. 
His name would not have been published in these col- 
umns and he would not have been subjected to any 
personal embarrassment. 

* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Richard D. Binnings who graduated from 
Cape May tn January, 1952? 

A.—Richard Dean Binning (297-225) engineman, 
third class, (provisional), is now attached to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Light Attendant Station, Charlotte Ama- 
lic, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

x x Ps 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the addresses 
of John C. Bernardt, SN, who was last known to be 
Stationed aboard a lighthouse tn California when dts- 
charged, and the last known address of James T. El- 
more, SN, who may be located somewhere in the 8th 
District? 

A.—John Charles Bernardi (287-987) seaman- 
(ESG), was discharged from the Coast Guard 28 
December, 1953. His address subsequent to discharge 
is shown as 14402 Hatteras Street, Van Nuys, Los 
Angeles, California. James T. Elmore (292-975) 
storekeeper, second class (provisional), is now attached 
to the Eighth Coast Guard District, Room 328, Cus- 
tom House, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 
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Q.—I would like to learn if there is any chance of 
my husband being retired during this year of 1954? 
He has 28 years of service and is serving overseas as a 
Warrant Machinist. His name is Charles H. Ogle, and 
his service number ts 26778. He ts presently stationed 
aboard the Cutter MINNETONKA at Long Beach, Calt- 
fornia.—(C.H.O.). 

A.—We have informed you by direct mail of your 
husband's retirement status. He was retired from active 
duty on | April, 1954. 

* * + 

Q.—Has anyone recently been promoted to the po- 
sition of Warrant Carpenter? 

A.—Yes, Carl F. Michael. 

* * k 

Q.—I would like to learn my number on the eligi- 
bility list for future promotion to the rank of Warrant 
Carpenter, and I would like to learn if there is any 
chance of an early promotion?—(A.H.H.). 

A.—Number 5. Probably not this year. 

* * * 

Q.—Am I correct in understanding that I am Num- 
ber 1 on the eligibility list for future promotion to 
Warrant Carpenter?—(A.H.) 

A.—Lingenfelter, Albert L. (106-402) DDC is 
now number l. 

* * * 

Q.—I enlisted in the U. S. Navy on 3 February, 
1925, was discharged honorably on 15 December, 
1928, for convenience of the Government, at which 
time I enlisted in the Coast Guard on 29 April, 1930, 
and have been serving continuously since. Here is my 
problem. Does my F 2 Naval Reserve time count to- 
ward 30-year retirement? Some say yes, some say no. 
I know it counts for pay purposes, but does not count 
for 20-year retirement. I recently submitted a request 
for reversion to my permanent enlisted status for pur- 
pose of retirement under the 20-year retirement law 
in accordance with provisions of ALDIST 3, but my 
request was returned with the statement that there was 
no provisions whereby I might retire under the 20-year 
law, as records indicated that I was a permanent War- 
rant, hence the question regarding 30-year retirement. 
—(R.E.M.). 

A.—Any full time active paid military service counts 
on 30. If on full time active duty in Naval Reserve, 
it counts! 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of the present 
address of Warrant Boatswain Henry T. Sheiding, 
who was last heard of in the 14th District? 

A.—The present address of the above named is: 
Henry Tragaet Scheiding (208-290) BMC, USCG 
USCGC WiILLow (WAGL 332), c/o Yerba Buena 
Depot, San Francisco, California. 

+ + . 

Q.—I would very much like to learn if Headquar- 
ters has received the report of my examination for 
potential advancement to the rating of RM1? — 
(E.G.H.). 

A.—You are number 17 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RMI (P). 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of one H. L. Peavey, EN3 or EN2? 

A.—A search of the files at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters fails to reveal a record of H. L. Peavey as an en- 
listed member of the U. S. Coast Guard. 


4 * * 


Q.—On May 28, 1951, I took the examination for 
advancement to BMC at Memphis, Tennessee. I have 
never learned the results of that examination, and when 
I recently made local inquiry, I was advised to submit 
my question via the MAGAZINE. In addition to learn- 
ing whether or not I passed this examination, I would 
also like to learn if I will be entitled to the tdditional 
10 per cent good conduct pay upon retirement? This 
latter information is not available in my ditstrict.— 
(B.T.W.). 

A.—You failed to pass the examination for BMC 
which was held in May, 1951. Your marks in con- 
duct have been averaged up to and including 6 Octo- 
ber, 1953, date of last re-enlistment, and it was found 
that, as of that date, your average mark in conduct is 
sufficiently high to entitle you to the additional 10 
per cent for good conduct upon retirement under the 
20-year bill. 

* * * 


Q.—I wonder if Headquarters can favor me with 
the address of one Arthur Davidson, EN1(P)? 

A.—Arthur John Davidson (275-989) engineman, 
first class (provisional), was discharged from the Coast 
Guard 19 October, 1953. His address subsequent to 
discharge is shown as 12270 Big Lake Road, Dav's- 
burg, Michigan. 

* * * 


Q.—I would Itke to learn the last known address 
of George Peter Glaudeman, SN, who was stationed 
in Cleveland in 1949. 

A.—A search of the files at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters fails to reveal a record of George Peter Glaudeman 
as an enlisted member of the U. S. Coast Guard. 

* * * 

QO.—I am a SK3(P) serving my first enlistment 
which expires on 5 December, 1954. I would Itke to 
learn if I could request a demotion to non-rated status 
and thus achieve an early discharge from the Coast 
Guard?— (J.J.O.). 

A.—You cannot be disrated for the purpose of re- 
ceiving an early discharge. 

. * * 

Q.—I would like to learn where I stand on the 
eligibility list for future promotion to ALC.—(F.C-S.) 

A.—You are number 4 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ALC(P). 

* * 7 

O.—I would ltke to be informed where I stand on 
the list for future advancement to EN1. I took the 
examination last November, but have heard nothing 
about it since that date.—(D.L.H.). 

A.—You are number 5 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 
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Q.—In November, 1953, I took the examination 
for advancement to the rate of RM1(P). I would like 
to learn if the results of that examination are properly 
on file at Coast Guard Headquarters? I Iwould also 
ltke to know my standing on the eligibility list for 
future promotion.—(A.M.C.). 

A.—You are number 2 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RMI (P). 


QO.—It has been noted that the shorthand require- 
ments for yeomen have been waived provided that the 
yeoman furnish a stnomask at his own expense. I 
have contacted several supply companies tn this area 
and none of them has been able to supply information 
regarding the stenomask. I wonder whether Head 
quarters can supply information that will enable tnter- 
ested yeomen to learn the source from which the steno- 
mask may be purchased? 

A.—The Stenomask is manufactured and distrib 
uted solely by Talk, Inc., 261 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


* * OK 


O.—Is my conduct record at Headquarters suffi- 
ctently high to justify the payment, upon retirement, 
of the additional 10 per cent compensation? — 
(C.AP.). 


A.—Your marks in conduct have been averaged up 


to and including 30 June, 1953, the date of your last 
re-enlistment, and it has been found that as of that 
date they are sufficiently high to entitle you to the 
additional 10 per cent compensation for good conduct. 


* * * 


QO.—At this time is it possible for Headquarters to 
let us know when the next group of enlisted men will 
be retired under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Laws? 


A.—yYou have been informed by direct mail that 
the date of the ‘‘next”’ retirement of enlisted men will 
be 1 April, 1954. Of course, this date will have been 
reached and passed when these words appear in print 
but this information was published in these pages 
several months ago. 
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O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Charles Lemon, a reservist from ORTUPS 
unit of Cincinnati, Ohio? 


A.—Charles Alton Lemon (2004-423) seaman 
(RD), is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter 
ROCKAWAY (WAVP-377) c o Coast Guard Base, St. 
George, Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


O.—I would like to learn what my chances are for 
attending the school for Aviation Electrician's Mates. 
I requested such assignment in August, 1953. — 
(J.D.K.). 


A.—The Coast Guard is not utilizing this school 
at this time. 


* a * 


O.—I would like to know if I passed the examina- 
tion for advanced electronics training through RCA 
Institute, Inc., New York. This ts tn accordance with 
Personnel Circular No. 19-53. If I passed the exam 
please state my standing on the eligibility list. — 
(M.U.). 

A.—You are on the eligibility list for RCA’s ad- 
vonced electronics training and under normal condi- 
tions ‘you should be assigned within approximately 
one year. All applicants who participated in the ex- 
amination will be advised of their standing by indi- 
vidual letters. 
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Q.—I would like to learn if Headquarters is plan- 
ning to assign any men from the 9th District to the 
Treasury Department Law Enforcement Training 
School in the near future.—(R.W.C.). 

A.—Assignments to Treasury Law Enforcement 
School are made when there is a billet available for 
which this training is required. Presently, billets for 
men with this training are very limited. It is sug- 
gested that you submt a request for training, via offi- 
cial channels, to the Commandant (PTP) for con- 
sideration in the event a billet becomes available in the 
9th Coast Guard District. 


* 2 * 


Q.—Does Headquarters ever send Petty Officers to 
Diesel Engine school such as run by General Motors, 
Fairbanks-Morse, and possibly other large corpora- 
tions? I ama first-class engineman and I am interested 
in attending such a school.—(H.B.J.). 

A.—yYes. The Coast Guard sends men to General 
Motors, Fairbanks-Morse and advanced training at 
the Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois. As- 
signment to advanced Diesel training is made indi- 
vidually on a basis of need for personnel with this type 
of training aboard a particular vessel. In the event 
that you are assigned to duties requiring subject train- 
ing, it is suggested that you submit your application 
via official channels to the Commandant (PTP) for 
consideration. 

* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Edward C. Baretta, YN2(P), formerly of 
the CGC WINNEBAGO AWPG-40), c o F.P.O., San 
Francisco, Calif., who may or may not have been dis- 
charged from the Coast Guard in the month of De- 
cember, 1953, 

A.—Edward Charles Baretta (287-897) yeoman, 
second class (provisional), was discharged from the 
Coast Guard 7 December, 1953. His address subse- 
quent to discharge is shown as 822 Valley Crest 
Street, La Canada, California. 

* x x 


Q.—I took the examination for potential advance- 
ment to CS1 late in 1951 and three months later I 
again took the examination in order to achieve a higher 
mark and perhaps a higher place on the eligibility list. 
Since taking the original examination I have heard 
nothing about the results and I am naturally very 
interested in learning what my standing is on the 
current list of men who are eligible for advancement 


to CS1.— (AJ.F.). 


A.—You are number 45 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1 (P). 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters inform us of our standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to EMT3 and 
EMT2?—(D.M., M.N. and F.W.). 

A.—McPherson is number 40 on the eligibility list 
for advancement to EMT2(P) and Nilson is number 
30 on the eligibility list. Weber is number 14 on the 
list for advancement to EMT1(P). 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
as to whether or not I passed the examination for po- 
tential advancement to BT2 in December, 1953? I 
would like to know tf my papers were received and 
have been properly recorded.—(J.J.B.). 

A.—You are number 11 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BT2(P). 

* a ae 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for CS2(P)? I took the exam- 
ination in November, 1953.—(M.A.B.). 

A.—You are number 10 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS2(P). 
* * * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn the present 
address of Warrant Carpenter Carl Micheals who is 
probably on duty in Portsmouth, Virginia. I would 
also like to learn the address of one Lt. Albert E. 
Flanigan. 

A.—CARP Carl F. Michael (27170), USCG, ¢ o 
CO, U. S. Coast Guard Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
LT Albert E. Flanagan (3491), USCG, c/o CO, U.S. 
Coast Guard Air Station, Floyd Bennett Field, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

* * + 

Q.—I would like to learn where I stand on the 
eligibility list for future promotion to the rate of 
MMC (P). I would also like to learn what my chances 
are of attending a typewriter repair school.-—(J.C.B.). 

A.—You are number 21 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to MMC (P). Presently, assignments to 
typewriter repair school are very rarely made. This 
training is given only when a unit, at which a large 
number of typewriters are operated, expresses a definite 
need for repair service which cannot be otherwise ob- 
tained. 

a 

Q.—I have attended the Navy’s Gunner’s Mate 
Class “‘B’’ School and I graduated with a mark of 
82.94. I would now like to return to this school in 
Washington, D. C., and go through it again, as | 
believe I can benefit from this additional instruction. 
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Can Headquarters inform me what my chances are of 
again being assigned to this particular school? — 
(R.E.C.). 

A.—Your request for reassignment to the Navy's 
Gunner's Mate Class “‘B’’ School would be disapproved 
since you have successfully completed this training. 
In the event that you were again assigned to this school 
your assignment would hinder the assignment of some 
other man who has not had the opportunity to take 
this training. Therefore, it is felt that it would not 
be for the best interest of the Service as a whole to 
make such reassignments. 

*« * 7 

O.—I would like to know if the Coast Gvard is 
assigning any enlisted men to the Navy Salvage School 
at Bayonne, New Jersey, and I would also ltke to learn 
the qualifications for assignment to this school. 

A.—The exigencies of the Service do not warrant 
utilization of this school at this time. 

* . * 

O.—I would like to learn if the Coast Guard as- 
signs qualified men to typewriter repair school of any 
kind whatsoever. I have more than eight years’ service 
and I have five years’ service remaining on my present 
enlistment and I am very much interested in the possi- 
bility of attending a typewriter repair school. 

A.—Training as a typewriter repairman is given 
only when a unit, at which a large number of type- 
writers are operated, expresses a definite need for repair 
service which cannot be otherwise obtained. 
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O.—I took the examination for advancement to 
CS1 in November, 1953, but I have been transferred 
since that time and no information has ever caught 
up with me. I would like to know the results of my 
standing.—(M.E.F.). 

A.—You are number 3 on the eligibility list for 
advancement in rating to CS1 (P). 

‘ # * 

O.—I took the examination for Commissaryman 
First Class in April, 1953, and I would very much lItke 
to know where I stand on the eligtbility list.— 
(W.C.B.) 

A.—You are number 165 on the eligibility list 
for advancement in rating to CSI (P). 

+ * * 

O.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the list for advancement to the rating of CS1? I 
took the examination in February, 1951.—-(H.C.G.) 

A.—yYou are number 53 on the eligibility list for 
advancement in rating to CS1 (P). 

* * * 

O.—I would like to learn the approximate date of 
the next examination for men seeking promotion to 
the rate of Chief Engineman.—(D.H.) 

A.—It cannot be anticipated at this time when 
another examination will be held for ENC. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to be informed if I will be required 
to take a new examination hefore being eligible for 
advancement to Engineman first-class or will the test 
that I took in August, 1953, suffice? I would Itke to 
learn my position on the eligibility list if I am actually 
on an eligibility list —(D.C.F.) 

A.—You are number 6 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1(P), and will not be required 
to take another examination in order to be advanced 


when vacancies occur. 
* os * 


O.—I would very much like to learn if I am on an 
eligibility list for potential advancement to AD2. I 
took the examination last September when stationed 
in Alaska, and I would like to know if the results of 
that examination are properly recorded in Headquar- 
ters.—(W.T.B.) 

A.—You are number 95 on the eligibility list for 


advancement to AD2(P). 





EDITOR’s NOTE: In recent months we have received 
a number of unanswerable questions. These questions 
were unanswerable because the names of the inquirers were 
withheld. While we are very happy to answer questions 
of an anonymous nature, it frequently is impossible to 
answer such questions when the answers can only be ob- 
tained from a search of records having to do with the 
inquirer’s service career. 

We wish to make it very clear that no person should 
hesitate to sign his name to any question submitted to U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. An effort will be made to 
obtain an answer to every legitimate and sincere question 
and in no event will the questioner be placed in an em- 
barrasing position. 
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Q.—I would like to learn if I passed the examina- 
tion for potential advancement to RM1 and, if I 
passed that examination, I would like to learn my 
position on the eligibility list —(J.A.E.) 

A.—yYou are number 19 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RM1(P). 


* * * 


Q.—Does Headquarters have any plans to release 
from dutu any Petty Offcers? 

A.—Headquarters does not contemplate releasing 
any petty officers from active duty in the near future. 
* * * 

Q.—At the present time I have 24 years and 6 
months of active service. Can Headquarters let me 
know my position on the eligibility list for future 
retirement—after the group which I understand will 
be retired on 1 April?—(N.8.) 

A.—Your number on the list is now 48. As of 
17 March, 1954, you had the following creditable 
service towards retirement: 24 years, 7 months and 
12 days. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last 
known addresses of the following three men who were 
known to have served aboard the cutter IROQUIS 
in 1952:?—-Anthony Lava, GM3, Raymond Lloyd, 
SN, and Robert Fortune, SN. 

A.—Anthony John Lava (288-287) gunner’s 
mate. third class (provisional), was discharged from 
the Coast Guard 30 November, 1953. His address 
subsequent to discharge is shown as 24 Polhemus Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Raymond J. Lloyd (295-817) seaman, is now at- 
tached to the Coast Guard Cutter Lansing (WDE- 
488), c/o San Diego Group, Pacific Reserve Fleet, 
U. S. Naval Station, San Diego 36, California. 

James Elmer Fortune (295-335) seaman appren- 
tice, was released from the Regular Coast Guard and 
transferred to the inactive Reserve of the U. S. Coast 
Guard 6 January, 1954. His home address is shown 
as 3550 Maple Valley Road, Marlette, Michigan. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last 
known address of the following three men who served 
aboard the Cutter SASSAFRAS in 1948 and 1949:— 
Wilfred F. Meehan, (275-682), Howard M. Coble, 
(271-557), and Charles A. Lemmon, (278-257). 

A.—Wilfred F. Meehan (275-682) boatswain’s 
mate, third class (provisional), is now attached to 
the Seattle Group, c/o U. S. Coast Guard Base, 27th 
Avenue W. and Commodore Way, Seattle 99, Wash- 
ington. 

Howard M. Coble (271-557) boatswain’s mate, 
second class (provisional), died 12 February, 1953. 
His home address is shown as Route 1, Graham, North 
Carolina. 

Charles Albert Lemmon (2004-671) seaman, was 
discharged from the U. S. Coast Guard 5 August, 
1952. His address subsequent to discharge is shown 
as 509 South Third Street, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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Q.—I would like to know if my examination papers 
for potential advancement to ET 1 have been properly 
received at Coast Guard Headquarters? I took the 
examination while stationed in Honolulu.—(J.M.C.) 

A.—yYou are number 4 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ET1(P). 


* * * 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
as to whether or not I passed the examination for 
potential advancement to EN1(P)? I would ltke to 
know my standing on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment.—(A.C.) 

A.—yYou are number 111 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1(P). 

x * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I passed the examination 
for potential advancement to YN1 that I took in the 
month of January, 1954.—(R.V.G.) 

A.—yYou are number 21 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to YN1(P). 

* * a 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to CS1? 
I took the test on 17 December, 1951.—(G.K.) 

A.—You are number 50 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1(P). 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the list for future promotion 
to the rating of CS1?—(A.V.). 

A.—You are number 209 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1 (P). 

* + + 

Q.—On July 16, 1953, I took the examination for 
potential advancement to DC1 while stationed in 
Mobile, Alabama. I have never learned whether the 
results of that examination were received at Head- 
quarters and I would very much Itke to learn if the 
examination was received, if I passed the examination 
and where I stand on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment to DC1—(C.R.E.) 

A.—You are number 34 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to DCI (P). 
* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my chances 
of promotion to YN2, permanent? I am currently 
holding the rating of YN2, provisional, but I have 
heard that YN2’s who were rated after I was have 
been given permanent ratings.—(T.A.S.). 

A.—yYou are number 77 on the eligibility list for 
YN2(P). Inasmuch as you failed to reenlist within 
24 hours of discharge, you lost seniority in rating. 


Your date of seniority is now 1-29-54. 
* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of David Haines who ts probably a Warrant 
Machinist on the retired list? 


A.—David William Haines, Machinist, USCG, 
Retired, is now residing at 126 Second Avenue, North 
Seattle, Washington. 
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“I HEAR THAT SHIP HAS A ROUGH SKIPPER” 


Q.—Can Coast Guard Headquarters help me to 
obtain the address of a Coast Guardsman whom I 
believe was discharged in June, 1951? His name ts 
Edwin Fred Hessler and his home was tn North Bel- 
mont, North Carolina. To the best of my knowledge 
he was last stationed on the Cutter LANTANA. This 
man may have reenlisted in the Coast Guard. 

A.—Edwin Fred Hester (2004-458) boatswain’s 
mate, second class, was discharged from the Coast 
Guard 27 June, 1951. His address subsequent to dis- 
charge is shown as North Belmont, (Gaston County), 
North Carolina. 

* + . 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last 
known address of Rayfiel Holton, probably a Warrant 
Carpenter? 

A.—Rayfiel Holton (105-005), chief damage con- 
trolman, is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter 
McCULLOCH (WAVP-386), Boston 13, Massa- 
chusetts. 

* + * 

Q.—Can Headquarters let me know my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to Aviation 
Electronicsman second-class?>—(D.G.). 

A.—You are number 19 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to AL2(P). 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters supply me with information 
about my standing on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment to BM1?—(K.W.G.). 

A.—You are number 41 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMI (P). 
* * * 

Q.—Has my application for advancement to AL2 
been received by Headquarters? Does Headquarters 
know when it will be possible to advance any men 
to the rate of AL2?—(S.B.8S.). 

A.—yYou are number 10 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to AL2(P). It is not known at this 
time when any advancements to AL2(P) will be 
made. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with any informa- 
tion regarding my standing on the eligibility list 
for advancement to Commissaryman _first-class?— 
(i2-F iN.) 

A.—yYou are number 203 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1(P). 

*” *x * 

O.—We who have listed our names below would 
very much Itke to learn if our examination macks for 
potential advancement to AL2 have been properly 
received and properly recorded at Headquarters? We 
took the examination tn November, 1953. If we passed 
the examination, ts tt possible for us to be informed 
as to our standing on the eligibility list for future 
promotion to AL2? 

A.—On the list for advancement to AL2(P), 
Peppers is Number 23, Kinzelberg is Number 16, 
Priebe is Number 22 and Helke is Number 24. 

* * * 

Q.—Is it possible for Headquarters to inform me 
of my standing on the list for possible future advance- 
ment to Commissaryman first-class, and ts it further 
possible for Headquarters to supply me with informa- 
tion relative to the chances for promotion at a future 
date?—(R.F.S.). 

A.—yYou are number 6 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1(P). The date on which you 
may expect promotion cannot be anticipated at this 
time. 

* * k 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my number on 
the eligibility list for future retirement?—(A.A.D.). 
A.—yYour number on the list is now No. 153. As 
of 31 March, 1953, you had the following creditable 


service towards retirement: 


2 days. 


22 years, 11 months and 


* * o* 


Q. We would like very much to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for retirement under the provisions of the Enlisted 
Re.rement Law. 

A. Your standing on the eligibility list is listed below: 
Harold Fitzgibbons, RMC 209 
Fred Lee Shelton, BMC 225 
William R. Simpson, MMC 113 
William Kelley, BMC 176 
Charles I. Sufczynski (No application on file) 

Henry L. Crowled 278 
R. G. Hudgins, MMC 208 
Daniel W. Dewey. BMLC (No application on file) 

Howard F. Gavitt, BMLC 116 
Theodore Mitchell, ENLC 9] 
Leonard D. Scott, BMII 23 
Gien L. Harris, BMCL 77 
Earle P. Morgan, ENC 76 
Harry F. Hawes, MMC 251 
Charles N. Carson, ENLC 111 
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To give an impression of strength, an officer must con- 
sider his personal appearance, his physical condition, his 
tone of voice, his method of life — all of which give an 
impression of his character to the soldier. This does not 
mean the development of an artificial personality. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR. 
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These Shipmates Have Reached Goal 


On 1 April a number of enlisted men were retired from 
active duty under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement Law. 


Actually the number of men retired was 110. 


The top man 


on the retirement list had 28 years, three months and nine days 


of active service. 


The bottom man on the list had a total of 


24 years, seven months and twenty-six days of service. 


At the request of many shipmates, we are publishing the 
names and rates of the 110 men who were retired on 1 April. 


Seaman, George, EMTC 
Lombardi, Patsy, BTC 
Cainan, George, ALC 
Williams, George, ENC 
Hooper, William, BMLC 
George, Green, MMC(P) 
Masse, Albert, SKC 

Bolger, John, **BM1 (AN) 
Curran, John, BMLC 
Mowder, Starling, *ENC 
McLoughlin, John, BMC 
Cio, Joseph, RMC 

Arntz, Charles, BTC 
Means, Ernest, *RMC 
Jones, James, *BMC 
t.emmings, Vernard, ENC 
Prince, Alfred, BMC 
Marston, Elmer, BMLC 
Stetz, John, CSC 
Hawthorne, Berry, *BMC 
Tracy, Charles, *ENC 
Scoville, Charleton, BMLC 
Bates, Leland, GMC 
Hays, Wilbur, ENC 
Worth, Maurice, *BMLC 
Clark, Fred, QMC 
Adkins, Elwood, BMLC 
Doherty, Sheldon, ENLC 
Moulton, James, *ALC 
Oliphant, DeLoyd, ** YN] 
Phinney, Harold, *BMC 
Haley, George, ADC 
Beloy, Paul, ADC(P) 
Young, Jackson, BML1 
Levenske, Steve, BMLC 
Hamilton, James, *BMLC 
Lamson, Harvey, BMC 
Bagley, Cyrus, BMC 
Norwood, Ralph, BMI 
Mason, Harvey, CSC 
Bowers, Louis, *ENC 
Klemm, Harold, ALC 
Quillin, Melvilles BMLC 
Gresham, Alton, BMC 
Murphy, Clayton, BML1 
Bautista, Justo, SDC (P) 
Merrill, Robert, BML1 
Wallington, Gilbert, SKC (P) 
Lasko, Paul, BMC 
Marsha!l, Navelle, BML1 
Taylor, Robert, ENLC 
Enos, Lawrence, ENC 


Enlisted Personnel 
Warrant Officers Under 


Ogle, Charles, ENC 
McPherson, Johnnie, ENC 
Wright, George, QMC 
Wessels, Richard, BMC (AN) 


Goretski, Carl, *ENC 
Vernon, Ralph, ADC 
Jean, Roland, *BMLC 
Brandt, Lawrence, *RMC 
Smith, Russell, *EMC 
Perry, Marvin, *BMC 
Hurtt, James, RMC 
Messner, Christian, *ENC 
Pendarvis, Guy, BT 1 
Yasinsac, Andrew, *ETC 
Rebman, Frank, CSC 
Schwartz, Max, SKC 
Cunningham, Glen, *EMTC 
Bartley, Walter, ENC 
Danford, Daniel, ADC 
Cornelius, Shirley, BMC 
Nualla, Matalaray, SD1 
Beals, Charlie, BMLC 
Gomez, Vicente, SD1 
Wescott, Carlyle, BMC 
Krass, John, MM1 
Mobley, Leon, *RMC 
Liscum, Emerson, ENLC 
Payne, Reuben, BMC 
Davis, Ralph, MMC (P) 
Lawhorn, Robert, RMC 
Souza, Frank, BML2 
Cates, Samuel, *EMC 
Boileau, Earl, ENLC 
Burbine, Joseph, BML1 
Doane. Seth, **EN1 
Bates, Erwin, ADC(P) 
Merrow, Claude, BMC (AN) 
Midgett, Elmer, BMC 
Rand, John, ENC 
Thomas, Carl, GMC 
Scarborough, Daniel, BML} 
Barker, Charles, *ENLC 
Peplinski, Thomas, ENLC 
Payment, Charles, ENL1 
Miller, Welmer, SDI 
Demeritt, Andrew, EN] 
Willis. Calais, BMC (AN) 
Shirley, Herman, BMC 
Kelm, Edward, CSC (P) 
Fisher, Arthur, *EMC 
Austin, Melvin, BMC 
Sparrow, Thomas, CS] 
Edwards, Orin, ENLC 
McKnight, Tarver, EMC 
Booth, Harold, ADC 


Presently Serving As 
Temporary Appointments 
Farquhar, Charles, GMC 
Cutcher, Orville, ENC 
Dean, Homer, BMC 


*—Indicates personnel who served as officers under temporary 


appointments. 


**—Indicates personnel who served in higher enlisted ratings. 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 
THE MODERN MIRACLE 


By HAPPy HARRY TURNER, RM1 


T ue shout he heard was: 
“Don’t touch that dial, Joe, the 
Hit Parade comes on next!” 

Yes, they will hear the Hit 
Parade, commercials, and also soap 
operas. What is this miracle, this 
phenomenon? To most people it’s 
that little black box that cost twen- 
ty-nine fifty, while to others it’s 
just a Twentieth Century menace 
that has to be tolerated. Regardless 
of which group a person might fall 
into, he is still cognizant of the 
existence of communications. 

Communications affect each and 
every American in one way or an- 
other. Be it that anniversary greet- 
ing to the wife, via Western Union, 
or the very food that we subsist 
upon. Ridiculous? Well, maybe 
you don’t eat! 

Every real officer owes his suc- 
cess or defeat to communications. 
Operations can only be as success- 
ful as the communications that they 
depend upon. An aggressor realizes 
that if he can jam his victim’s air- 
ways, he has the battle practically 
won due to the confusion resulting 
from lack of communications. In 
these days of global warfare, it is 
imperative for a commander to keep 
in touch with his units, and this is 
done largely by radio. Messages get 
the forces where they are needed, 
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messages get the supplies upon which 
each operation depends, messages 
transfer personnel, and via radio 
news is continually reaching far- 
flung units to keep them informed 
of events and conditions at home, 
thus boasting morale. 

Communications are a command 
function and must be continually 
revised, monitored, and expanded. 
In the process of this, huge staffs 
of communications personnel, and 
technical personnel, are laboring 
around the clock, throughout the 
world, to make your night’s sleep 
safer, and more enjoyable. The 
population sleeps, but not the air- 
ways. Signals are traveling at the 
speed of light, over a spectrum be- 
yond one’s comprehension, from 
transmitter to receiver instantane- 
ously, every second of every hour 
of every day of our lives. 

Great strides are being made daily 
in communications. Only the sur- 
face has been scratched. Tubes are 
being replaced by transistors, wires 
by printed circuits, and now, with 
the introduction of the atomic bat- 
tery, undreamed of things are almost 
in sight. With the advent of these 
new inventions, more technical per- 
sonnel will be needed to build and 
perfect tomorrow’s miracles. 

The famous psysicist, Steinmetz, 
predicted that future homes will be 


lighted by high frequency radio 
waves. Italian scientists have just 
completed the first successful trans- 
mission of electricity by radio. The 
process is much the same as other 
types of radio. Electromechanical 
energy is transformed into electro- 
magnetic waves and radiated into 
space, which in turn are received 
and converted back into electrome- 
chanical energy. Sounds compli- 
cated? It is! Engineers and scien 
tists are in great demand. If we are 
to conquer the unknown world of 
the electron, we must have thou- 
sands of young men to add the 
stimulus of youth and the knowl- 
edge of past generations to the ever 
challenging field. 

Communications and electronics 
in the Coast Guard are a varied 
and expanding field. Radiomen and 
Electronic Technicians are always 
in demand. The Coast Guard offers 
interested personnel, who have the 
educational qualifications, a real op- 
portunity to get into this unlimited 
and highly interesting job. The 
new Coast Guard is practically built 
around electronics. Here is the 
chance for men of initiative and 
curiousity to shine. 

Do you often wonder what actu- 
ally goes on inside one of those 
magic boxes called receivers? Why 
keep wondering? Why not apply 
for school or an institute course, 
and start mastering the basic prin- 
ciples beyond this modern miracle? 
Your educational officer will be 
more than happy to supply you 
with the information as to require- 
ments for schools or courses. Apply 
today! Your reward will be a glori- 
ous feeling of elation beyond de- 
scription as you stand in front of 
the mirror and admire that newly- 
acquired crow with the flashing 
sparks or swirling electrons which is 
your initiation fee into the world of 
the future. 

Communications and electronics 
are certainly here to stay, even 
though this author isn’t. O.K., 
fellows, I heard that sigh of relief. 
In closing, may I thank the editor 
of our MAGAZINE for extending me 
the opportunity to say these few 
kind words about my chosen pro- 
fession of Communications, and I 
hope to hear a lot of new ‘‘fists’’ on 
the airways real soon. 73’s to all! 
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si el cd A He 
The alert and popular President of the 
Washington, D. C. Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association is Lt. Commander 


Walter Handy, Jr. 











the best interests. 


Handy. 





The entire Coast Guard—officers and enlisted men alike—should appreciate 
the efforts of the Washington, D. C. Chapter of the Reserve Officers Association. 
This Chapter is well aware of the current problems that face every member of the 
Coast Guard and this Chapter of the Reserve Officers Association is working in- 
telligently and vigorously in order to correct every injustice and in order to acquaint 
our legislators with the needs of the Coast Guard in the National Defense Program. 

Too often, men in the field think that nothing is being done in their behalf 
and all too often, impatient individuals take action that only hurts and is not in 
In all sincerity, this Editor feels that the Coast Guard is fortunate 
to have with.n its orbit an organization such as the Washington D. C., Chapter 
of the Reserve Officers Association, headed by Lieutenant Commander Waiter K. 











Spotlight Thrown On Coast Guard 


Reserve Officers 


Gontinuinc a custom which 
has become well established, and to 
which Congressmen and Coast 
Guardsmen alike look forward each 
year, the Coast Guard Washington 
(D. C.) Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association recently held 
its Fifth Annual National Defense 
Week Dinner in Washington, D. C. 
These dinners, held during National 
Defense Week, spotlight the Coast 
Guard as one of our five Armed 
Forces in providing for national de- 
fense and are attended annually by 
many of those closest to the prob- 
lems of national defense who are 
concerned with the strengthening of 
national defense generally, and the 
Coast Guard and Coast Guard Re 
serve specifically. 

Guests of the Chapter who spoke 
at the observance included the Hon- 
orable H. Chapman Rose, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
principal responsibility at the Sec- 
retarial level for Coast Guard and 
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Representative Gordon Canfield of New 
Jersey, Chairman, Treasury Appropriations 
Sub-Committee of the House Appropriations 


Committee, injects a little humor in his 
address to the guests of the Fifth Annual 
National Defense Week Dinner given by 
the Coast Guard Washington Chapter Re- 
serve Officers’ Association. 


Association Cites Need for Adequate Strength 


Coast Guard Reserve matters. Dur- 
ing the first year in this capacity 
Assistant Secretary Rose has already 
established an excellent reputation 
for his sincere interest in the Coast 
Guard and Reserve and for his ef- 
forts in their support. 


Representative Gordon Canfield 
of New Jersey, chairman of the 
Treasury Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, whose ‘‘Canfield Amendment” 
in 1950 resulted in the first Reserve 
appropriation and permitted a start 
toward rebuilding the Reserve, and 
Representative J. Vaughn Gary of 
Virginia who served as subcommit- 
tee chairman at that time, expressed 
with typical enthusiasm their con- 
tinued cooperation to assure a strong 
Coast Guard and Coast Guard Re- 
serve. Continuation of their whole- 
hearted support which has been so 
effective in the past in providing 
uniform inclusion of the Coast 
Guard Reserve in all Armed Forces 
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The Honorable H. Chapman Rose, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, addresses guests 
of the Fifth Annual National Defense Week 
Dinner given by the Coast Guard Washing- 
ton Chapter Reserve Officers’ Association. 


Reserve legislation was assured by 
Representative Leroy Johnson of 
California, chairman of the Reserve 
Components Subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, 
and by Representative James E. Van 
Zandt, of the House Reserve Com- 
ponents Subcommittee. 

The sponsor of the bill now 
pending in the House of Represen- 
tatives to provide adequate medical 
benefits for Coast Guard dependents, 
Representative Horace Seeley- Brown 
cf Connecticut, assured those pres- 
ent that he would exert every effort 
to have it enacted into law. Repre- 


volved in connection with the cur- 
rent release of Reserve officers from 
active duty, a difficult situation in 
which he had spent much time and 
effort personally to assure that the 
procedure would be as equitable as 
possible. After being introduced, 
with the Chapter’s congratulations 
on his reappointment and that of 
the Commandant for their second 
terms, Admiral Richmond expressed 
the Commandant’s regrets that he 
could not be present, as he has for 
the past five years, due to a schedule 
which required him to be out of the 
city. Admiral Richmond expressed 
again his belief that the Coast Guard 
needs a strong Reserve, a belief that 
he has backed up with sincere per- 
sonal efforts in the solution of many 
of the problems which have faced 
the Reserve. 

Other Coast Guard guests of the 
Chapter present included the Chief 
of Personnel, Rear Admiral James 
A. Hirshfield; Chief of Operations, 
Rear Admiral H. C. Perkins; In- 


spector-in-Chief, Rear Admiral Jo- 
seph Greenspun; Engineer-in-Chief, 
Rear Admiral Kenneth Cowart; 
Commander 5th District, Rear Ad- 
miral R. E. Wood; Chief of Med- 
ical Division, Rear Admiral J. F. 
Van Ackeren; Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Captain Ira Eskridge; Comp- 
troller, Captain C. B. Arrington; 
Chief of Reserve Division, Captain 
George A. Knudsen, and Chiefs of 
other Divisions in the Office of Per- 
sonnel. 

The Department of Defense was 
represented by Rear Admiral I. M. 
McQuiston, USNR, vice chairman 
of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
and Major General Melvin Maas, 
USMCR (retired), member of the 
Board, both of whom are long-time 
supporters of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve who have contributed much to 
the development of the Reserves of 
all services, and the Coast Guard Re- 
serve specifically. 

Before introducing the speakers 
the toastmaster, LCDR. Walter K. 


’ 


sentative Seeley-Brown is chairman “=i ‘ @ ' 
of the Legislative Subcommittee of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Representative Horace Seely-Brown of Connecticut, Chairman of the Legislative Sub- 
Committee of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, addresses a group attending 
the Fifth Annual National Defense Week Dinner given by the Coast Guard Washington 
Chapter Reserve Officers’ Association. Seated (L to R) are: RADM Alfred C. Richmond, 
USCG, Assistant Commandant of the Coast Guard; RADM Joseph Greenspun, USCG, 
Inspector General of the Coast Guard; LCDR Clifford Needham, USCGR, Vice President, 
Coast Guard Washington Chapter Reserve Officers’ Association; RADM Kenneth K. 
Cowart, USCG, Engineer-in-Chief of the Coast Guard; and MAJGEN Melvin Maas, USMCR 
(Ret.), Member Reserve Forces Policy Board. 


Committee of the House, which 
handles Coast Guard legislation. 
The Assistant Commandant, 
Rear Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, 
discussed some of the problems in- 
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Handy, Jr., president of the Coast 

Guard Washington Chapter of 

ROA, pointed out that, although 

much progress had been made in 

developing the Reserve since the 
passage of the “Canfield Amend- 

ment” first provided funds in 1950, 

the Coast Guard Reserve is still far 

from adequately prepared for na- 

tional defense, with only about 12 

per cent of mobilization require- 

ments being trained at present. He 
commented, however, that the most 
encouraging development since the 
last annual dinner appeared to be 
the wider sealization that our Re- 
serves for national defense are not 
adequate, a realization which he be- 
lieves will lead to positive action to 
strengthen all Reserves. 

As encouraging examples of this 
growing realization he cited: 

1. A study of problems involved 
in meeting our military man- 
power needs, made at the discre- 
tion of the President by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. 

The following comments of the 
Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion in transmitting the commit- 
tee’s report to the President: 
“We do not now have Re- 
serve adequately organized 
and trained to meet the needs 
of a National Emergency.”’ 


Edward Lloyd, Editor of the U. S. Coast 
Guarp MAGAZsNE, and Rear Admiral Ken- 
neth K. Cowart, Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Coast Guard, meet for a chat while attending 
the Fifth Anual National Defense Week 
Dinner given by the Coast Guard Washing- 
ton Chapter Reserve Officers’ Association. 


‘At the present time there 
is no clearly identified cate- 
gory of Reservists of adequate 
size and in a suitable state of 
readiness to meet the initial 
shock of a suddenly expanded 
need for military manpower.” 


The recommendation of the 


Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion for further detaild studies 


of our needs for Reserves, in 
terms of size, composition, avail- 
ability and training; the Presi- 
dent’s acceptance of this recom- 
mendation, and his directive 


that the Director proceed with 
this study for presentation to 
the National Security Council 
by the first of April. 


The President’s comment in a 
letter to the Director of Defense 
Mobilization to the effect that 
he agreed in general with the 
Mobilization Director’s analysis 
“of the pressing need to 
strengthen our Reserve Force.” 


The study of Reserve matters 
by a Senate Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Preparedness, 
which pointed out the necessity 
of building and maintaining a 
strong ready Reserve Force and 
recommend that open hearings 
on the whole matter of our Re- 
serve Forces be held as soon as 
practicable by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. The com- 
mittee chairman in transmitting 
this report pointed out that 
“one of the pressing problems 
existing at that time and which 
continues to exist is the status 
of our Reserve Forces as it per- 
tains to the national prepared- 
ness of the United States.”’ 








One of the active units of the Coast Guard Wives’ Clubs is the one located at the Coast Guard Yard, Maryland. Recently an alert 
photographer made the above photo of members who were assembled at one of the regular meetings held at the Coast Guard Yard. 
Back row: Mesdames Lewis, Price, Stauffer, Cobb, Chenoweth, Williams, McCready, Perry, Comstock, Braye, Lloyd and Elling. Middle 
row: Mesdames Gassman, Oren (President), Anderson, Fellowes, Tyler, McCready II and Engel. Front row: Mesdames Chadbourne, 


Thomas, Duke, Duda and Lotzker. 
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ES, even if you live on a desert isle we'll deliver your 

copy of the good old U. S. COAST GUARD 

MAGAZINE each and every month. Just leave it to 
us to worry about delivery. 


But you don’t have to live on a desert isle to 
become a subscriber! Oh, no! Really. it doesn’t mat- 
ter where you live. All you have to do is attach a piece 
of currency to the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


If you were stranded on a desert isle you'd cer- 
tainly appreciate receiving a copy of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Just think what it would 
mean to have the pleasure of reading about the activi- 
ties of the ‘‘outfit.”’ 


However, you'll find that it’s a lot more con- 
venient to read the Magazine seated at home in a com- 
fortable chair—or reclining in your bunk aboard ship 
—than it would be on a barren desert isle. 


That bearded little fellow in the cartoon above 
looks mighty happy despite his lonely predicament, but 
just wait until you, like he. have had the pleasure of 
receiving your own exclusive copy of this Magazine, 
carefully wrapped and addressed to you in person. 
You'll be just as happy as little Robinson Crusoe! 


For good reading, can you think of a better 
Service publication than the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE? 


Then why not subscribe today? 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





Enclosed is money order in amount of ts1254 in payment for a 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


{ one year } 
)six months{ 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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War aud Peace 


THE COAST GUARD IS THE 


— Police Force 


of the Sea 


Ts E UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD is almost as old as the United 
States itself. 


The nation dates from the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence 
on July 4, 1776. But actually, 
George Washington was not sworn 
in as first President and the First 
Congress did not convene in New 
York, the first capital, until the year 
1789. In the next year, on August 
4, 1790, Congress passed and Wash- 
ington approved a bill authorizing 
the first ships of the early Coast 
Guard. 


Page Twenty 


Just as Washington was the 
Father of His Country, so Alexander 
Hamilton was the Father of the 
Coast Guard. 


Hamilton was the first Secretary 
of the Treasury. His job was to col- 
letc the taxes and pay the bills of 
the new republic. There were no 
income taxes to worry about in those 
days, but Hamilton had another 
kind of headache — smuggling. 


Sneaking things into the country 
without paying revenue duty was a 
pretty popular pastime. Earlier, 
when the British had tried collecting 


taxes on imports, smuggling had 
been an act of patriotism — like the 
Boston Tea Party. But now the 
revenue was needed to keep the 
young, struggling nation solvent. 
So Hamilton had to get tough. He 
asked Congress for permission to 
build ‘‘ten boats’’ to chase smugglers 
and put them out of business. On 
August 4, 1790, Congress said okay. 


The organization that was to sail 
these ships was called the Revenue 
Marine. Later, it was the Revenue 
Cutter Service. Not until 1915, 
when it was merged with the Life- 
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saving Service, was it given the now 
famous name — United States Coast 
Guard. 

The ships that were built for 
Hamilton were made of wood and 
cost only about $1,000 apiece. They 
were called cutters, which in those 
times meant a vessel with a heavy 
keel so that it could carry plenty of 
sail aloft for speed. They wouldn't 
have looked like much alongside our 
modern Coast Guard cutters. The 
first cutters were manned by a crew 
of eight. These early vessels were 
armed with ‘‘swivers,’’ guns that 
could be turned in any direction. 
Their displacement was not as great 
as that of the present-day 165-foot 
class. But they were something in 
their day, and they very quickly had 
the smuggling situation in hand and 
the smugglers in the brig. 

The first cutter launched was the 
MASSACHUSETTS. The second was 
the SCAMMEL. Its skipper was Hope- 
ly Yeaton, a sailing man from New 
Hampshire, who was the first Coast 
Guard officer. In March, 1791, 
President Washington himself sign- 
ed the commission that made Yeaton 
‘Master of a Cutter in the service of 
the United States.” 

Nowadays, the highest deck of a 
cutter, the bridge and wheelhouse, is 
forward near the bow. From there 
the captain runs his ship. On the 
early cutters, the highest point was 
in the stern to give the man at the 
tiller elevation so that he could keep 
a weather eye on the seas ahead and 
on the set of his sails. This was the 
poop deck and it was from there that 
Hopley Yeaton directed his ship. 

Captain Yeaton must have cut a 
right smart figure on the poop of the 
SCAMMEL. Like the sea captain of 
that day, he wore a cocked hat over 
his hair tied up in a short cue, a 
blue swallow-tail coat with gold 
button and epaulets, knee britches 
and boots. He probably had a speak- 
ing trumpet, too, through which to 
call commands to his crew and to 
order ships suspected of smuggling 
to heave to for a boarding party. 
All in all, he must have looked very 
much like the dashing characters you 
see on jackets of today’s best sellers. 

The early sailors were colorfully 
dressed, too. Stiff black hats with 
flat brims and pillbox crowns were 
part of their dress uniforms. But at 
sea they were more likely to wear 
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knitted caps similar to the watch 
caps Coast Guardsmen wear today. 

The hair, tied up in a knot like 
the skipper’s, was frequently tarred 
for, protection against the salt spray 
and foul weather. To catch drip- 
pings from these pigtails, they had 
broad collars that hung down in the 
back of their pumpers. This was 
the origin of the collars on present- 
day Coast Guard uniforms. 

The ancient mariner’s uniform 
was familiar to the modern one in 
other respects, also. He wore a short 
blue jacket with a white frock col- 
lar faced in blue, and nine brass 
Revenue buttons. That was the great 
granddaddy of the peajacket. And 
his pants, bell-bottomed so that they 
could be easily rolled up or worn 
over boot tops, had 12 buttons, but 
there was probably no symgolic con- 
nection between them and the orig- 
inal 13 states. 

For eight years the United States 
had no navy except the fleet of cut- 
ters of the early Coast Guard. The 
Navy Department was not organized 
until 1798. 

The following year, the cutters 
turned from hunting smugglers to 
more serious work and established 
the precedent under which the Coast 
Guard is transferred from Treasury 
to Navy Department in time of war. 
At the time, there was an undeclared 
war between the United States and 
France. French privateers were play- 
ing havoc with American ships. So 
Benjamin Stoddert, first Secretary of 
the Navy, sent our 12 Navy ships 
and eight cutters to take care of the 
situation. Twenty French ships were 
captured, 16 of-them by the cutters. 

It was in 1799, also, that cut- 
ters were first authorized to fly the 
flag that is now the Coast Guard 
ensign. It has 16 vertical stripes, 
alternately red and white, for the 
16 states that comprised the Union 
at that time. The original 13 states 
are symbolized by 13 blue stars that 
arch over a blue spread eagle on a 
white field in the inside upper corner 
of the ensign. The Coast Guard seal 
of fouled anchors and shield was 
superimposed on the outermost 
stripes in 1915. 

Under this ensign nine cutters, 
averaging 125 tons, each with six 
to ten light guns and crews of 15 to 
30 men, fought in the War of 1812. 
While convoying American ships be- 


tween ports, they took 14 enemy 
vessels, including the first ship cap- 
tured in that war. 

Frequently, the tiny cutters tan- 
gled with bigger warships. The 
EAGLE, for example, was chased 
aground on Long Island and cap- 
tured by a British brig. When she 
ran out of ammunition, her crew 
used the log book to make cartridges 
and fired back the enemy shot that 
had lodged in her hull. 

In 1813, the cutter SURVEYOR 
engaged the man-of-war NARCIS- 
SUS in the York River, near York- 
town, Virginia. The battle ended 
with the British crew of 50 over- 
whelming the American crew of 15 
in hand-to-hand fighting. After the 
surrender, the British skipper return- 
ed to Captain William Travis of the 
cutter ‘‘the sword you had so nobly 
used.” 


War is hell, as the fellow said, and 
the early Coast Guard didn’t have 
much peace. Between wars there 
were battles with pirates and slave 
ships. In 1819, the cutters ALA- 
BAMA and LOUISIANA captured the 
ship of a lieutenant of the notorious 
pirate Jean La Fitte, and then wiped 
out a pirate island headquarters in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Later the ALA- 
BAMA took three slavers, while the 
LOUISIANa helped round up five 
more pirate ships. 


Then came the Seminole Indian 
uprising in Florida in 1836. In this 
minor-league war, the cutter WASH- 
INGTON put the Army ashore on 
enemy territory in what was prob- 
ably the first amphibious operation 
of combined U. S. forces. Eleven 
years later, cutters made this same 
double play on the Tabasco River in 
the big-league Mexican War. 

One of the most famous ships in 
the Civil War was the cutter HAR- 
RIET LANE, a side-wheeler. She 
fought on both sides in the war be- 
tween the states and fired what was 
probably the first shot of the hos- 
tilities. The shot was put across 
the bow of the Southern steamer 
NASHVILLE to keep her from enter- 
ing Charlestown harbor on the eve 
of the bombardment of Fort Sumter 
in April, 1861. 

Afterward, the HARRIET LANE 
helped knock out blockade-runners’ 
base at Hatteras. But as a Navy 
flagship, she was captured at Gal- 
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veston and served out the rest of the 
war under the Confederate flag. 

When the MONITOR sailed to do 
battle with the MERRIMAC in 1862, 
she was escorted by the cutter NAU- 
GATUCK. Altogether, 28 cutters 
fought in the war — 11 screw pro- 
peller steamers, three paddlewheel- 
ers and 14 sailing ships. 

In the short but not very sweet 
war with Spain in 1898, the cutter 
HUDSON towed the Navy torpedo 
boat WINSLOW out of range of with- 
ering enemy re in a battle at Car- 
denas, Cuba. Another cutter, the 
McCULLO'H, distinguished _ itself 
with Dewey in the Battle of Manila 
Bay. Eighteen cutters served in the 
war; it was all over too quickly for 
three others to get armed and into 
the fight. 

The Coast Guard as we know it 
today came into being with the mer- 
ger in January, 1915, of the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service and the Lifesav- 
ing Service. Two years later, when 
World War I broke out, the Navy 
was bolstered by 15 cruising cut- 
ters, over 200 officers and nearly 


5,000 warrant officers and enlisted 
men. The naval side of the war con- 
sisted mostly of treacherous U-boat 
attacks, and the Coast Guard was 
in the thick of it escorting convoys. 
The Coast Guard's losses, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, were greater 
than any of the other U. S. armed 
forces in World War I. 


After World War II, nobody can 
have the mistaken idea that all the 
Coast Guard does is stay at home 
and guard the coast. True, 89,100 
Coast Guardsmen were manning 
shore stations along 40,000 miles of 
coastline in 1945. But at the same 
time there were 25,966 on 80’ Coast 
Guard ships; 49,’8’ on Navy ships, 
and 6,851 on Army ships — trans- 
ports, LST’s, LCIs, and other types 
of assault craft. 


Many of the home-front duties of 
the Coast Guard were handled by 
10,000 Spars and 68,000 tempor- 
ary reservists. Nearly half the regu- 
lars and regular reservists were at 
sea or overseas, keeping supplies roll- 
ing to European and Pacific theatres 





of war, landing troops on European 
beachheads and Pacific islands. 

Coast Guardsmen proved them- 
selves a tough, globe-girdling fight- 
ing force on land, sea and air — 
in jeeps, ships and planes. They 
sank 1’ enemy submarines and saved 
4,24’ persons from drowning as a 
result of torpedoings and_ other 
enemy action. Nearly 600 Ccast 
Guardsmen were killed in action. 

The tiny fleet that was built 
away back in 1790 to stamp out 
smuggling has grown into a mighty 
arm of the government in the course 
of 166 years. Its duties, too, snow- 
balled with the years, as more and 
more tasks were assigned to it. 

Today's Coast Guard activities 
fall into three main categories: (1) 
law enforcement; (2) maritime 
safety; (3) military readiness. 

In the preceding pages we have 
seen the Coast Guard as a military 
naval arm. Now let us look at its 
peacetime pursuits. For the Coast 
Guard carries out not only death- 
dealing duties of war, but also life- 
saving duties of peace. 


DUTIES OF THE COAST GUARD IN PEACE... 
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When the Revenue Cutter Service 
and the Lifesaving Service were 
amalgamated as the Coast Guard in 
1915, the protection of life and 
property at sea and on navigable 
waters became a major duty of the 
Coast Guard. Actually, cutters had 
been assigned to assist and salvage 
storm-tossed vessels since 1836. 
From 1837 on, cutters made winter 
cruises along the coast for the specific 
purpose of aiding distressed ships. 
In the 70 years between 1871 and 
19’1, cutters and lifeboat stations 
saved 203,609 lives and nearly two 
billion dollars in property. 


One of the first lifeboat stations, 
built in 18°8, still stands at Sper- 
maceti Cove on Sandy Hook, New 
Jersey. A  weather-beaten shingle 
structure about the size of a two- 
car garage, it has been preserved as 
a Coast Guard Museum. Among 
the relics enshrined there are the sta- 
tion’s ancient log books, fragments 
of wrecked ships, early surfboats, 
water-tight dinghies called surfcars 
that were operated like breeches 
buoys, and a variety of cannons and 
projectiles for shooting lines aboard 
distressed vessels. Some of the pro- 
jectiles Spermaceti’s big berthas fired 
are so formidable that any ship hit 





COASTAL ANTI- PARTICIPATING IN 
SUB PATROL LANDING OPERATIONS 


by them would have been in distress, 
indeed. 

Today, at some 200 lifeboat sta- 
tions maintained by the Coast 
Guard, efficient Lyle guns have re- 
placed the old blunderbusses, and 
surfboats are motor-driven, self-bail- 
ing, self-righting and virtually un- 
sinkable. But Coast Guardsmen, 
trained for any emergency, still 
know how to row a boat through 
heavy surf and how ti rig a breeches 
buoy. 

The Coast Guard doesn't wait 
until a shipwreck occurs before it 
goes into action. A big part of its 
job is to keep accidents from hap- 
pening. One way it does this is by 
maintaining 36,284 aids to naviga- 
tion — 500 lighthouses, 31 light- 
ships, 140 radio beacons, and more 
than 20,000 buoys and fog signals 
— to guide ships safely to port 
through darkness and fog. These 
aids cover our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, inland waterways, the Great 
Lakes and United States territorial 
waters. 

The first lighthouse in America 
was erected in 1716 on the spot 
where the present Boston Light 
stands. Before that only blazing 
barrels of tar marked the way for 
ships entering harbors at night. Ship- 
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wreckers used to imitate these lights 
with bonfires to lure unsuspecting 
ships onto the beach where they 
could be plundered. 

That was a far cry from the 
Lighthouse Service that the Coast 
Guard took over from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1939. Today 
there is the 5,500,000-candlepower 
Hillsboro Inlet light that guides 
ships up and down the Florida coast. 
And there are electronic wonders — 
like ANRAC, radio remote control 
for operating lights and signals; 
LORAN, which gives longitude and 
latitude of air and surface craft; and 
RACON, a radar beacon that gives 
bearings at distances up to 120 miles. 

Cutters, as we saw earlier, were 
originally a particular type ship — 
speedy topsail schooners. Today the 
term cutter is synonymous with the 
name Coast Guard and is applied to 
any Coast Guard cruising vessel more 
than 83 feet in length. The largest 
are the 327-foot cutters of the 
CAMPBELL class. 

Cutters come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, each type designed 
to perform a particular kind of duty. 
In addition, there are auxiliary craft 
for highly specialized jobs — ice- 
breakers, buoytenders, _fireboats, 
picket boats, crash boats, etc. 
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One of the special tasks of the 
big cutters is cruising the North At- 
lantic, keeping an eye out for ice- 
bergs and derelicts that are a menace 
to shipping. This International Ice 
Patrol by the Coast Guard was the 
outcome of a conference of principal 
maritime nations in London in 
1913, after the $7,500,000 liner 
TITANIC had hit a berg on her 
maiden voyage and gone down with 
1,500 lives. 

The area patrolled is 45,000 
square miles or about the size of 
Pennsylvania. ‘Through it passes 
toe heaviest shipping traffic in the 
tld. And into it drift an average 
of 428 icebergs a year. 

During the ice season, which gen- 
erally extends from April to July, 
the region is blanketed in fog. It is 
conceivable that, despite modern 
detection devices, a berg might elude 
Coast Guard ships and planes. But 
while the Coast Guard has main- 
tained the patrol since 1913, no 
ship has been sunk through collision 
with a berg. However, during 
World War II, the patrol was sus- 
pended and one ship was sunk. 


Big cutters serve also as ocean 


weather stations. These Weather 
Patrol Ships stay for long periods 
at mid-ocean posts of 10 miles 
square, riding out the worst storms, 
so that meteorologists can make ob- 
servations and radio the data to the 
Weather Bureau for dissemination 
to commercial ships and planes. 

The importance of the Weather 
Stations has increased with trans- 
ocean air traffic. And it has, like the 
Ice Patrol, its international aspects. 
Of 10 Atlantic weather stations pro- 
vided by international agreement, 
five are manned completely by the 
U. S. Coast Guard, one jointly by 
the U. S. Coast Guard and Canada. 
There are also U. S. Coast Guard- 
manned weather stations in the Pa- 
cific. 

The rst United States ship to call 
at Alaska, following the purchase 
of the territory from Russia in 1867, 
was the cutter LINCOLN. Afterward, 
the Coast Guard's Bering Sea Patrol 
carried out many functions for other 
branches of the government in those 
distant regions. It provided intel- 
ligence for the Navy, enforced laws 
and apprehended criminals for the 
Justice Department, carried mail for 
the Post Office, spdervised educa- 
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tional and sanitation facilities for 
the Department of the Interior. 
There was also a thousand and one 
other chores in addition to regular 
Coast Guard duties. Coast Guard 
Officers helped increase the wildlife 
population by enforcing commercial 
hunting and fishing laws; and the 
human population by performing 
marriage ceremonies whenever there 
wasn’t a preacher handy and by car- 
rying doctors and nurses into the 
wilds. 

In a way the Coast Guard is like 
an amphibious police force. For on 
the navigable waters of the United 
States and its possessions, on the 
shores bordering those waters, and 
aboard American merchant ships on 
the high seas, one of the Ccast 
Guards duties is to enforce the law. 
This means any federal law. But 
there are some particular laws, de- 
signed to protect life and property 
afloat, that are the special concern 
of the Coast Guard. 

For example, the Coast Guard is 
the traffic cop who sees to it that 
ships sail safely and sanely, observ- 
ing the nautical rules of the road. 
It maintains buoys that serve as 
traffic lights. It patrols ship anchor- 
ages, as nautical parking lots are 
called. And it enforces ship regis- 
trations and licenses officers and 
crews, much as the same sort of 
thing is done for autos and drivers. 

Marine Inspection is another 
phase of these police duties for the 
protection of life and property. The 
Coast Guard inspects merchant ves- 
sels to make sure they are properly 
constructer, adequately manned, and 
equipped with required safety de- 
vices. In the event of a marine acci- 
dent within its jurisdiction, the 
Coast Guard conducts an investiga- 
tion to establish the cause and the 
blame, if there is any. 

These and other functions of the 
former Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transferred 
from the Department of Commerce 
to the Coast Guard by Executive 
Order in 1942. 

How far the Coast Guard has 
come from the tiny wooden cutters 
of George Washington's day can be 
seen in the modern planes of this 
166-year-old service. Once its oper- 
ations were confined to coastal 
waters. Now its aircraft, like the 
giant Mariner flying boats, equipped 


for jet-assisted takeoffs, go roaring 
far out over the ocean on mercy mis- 
sions. It may be to hunt a downed 
trans-ocean airliner, or it may be to 
fly an ailing seaman to shore for 
emergency medical attention. 


Coast Guard airmen also operate 
helicopters. The ability of these 
“flying windmills” to hover or to 
land and take off like an elevator 
make them particularly suited for 
rescue work. They can get to crash 
victims who are inaccessible to other 
air an dsurface craft, as they dem- 
onstrated some time back when a 
trans-Atlantic plane cracked up in 
the Newfoundland wilds. 


Coast Guard aviation dates from 
1916. Between 1943 and 1946 a 
special inter-departmental, inter- 
service Air Sea Rescue Agency was 
developed, with the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard as its head. Un- 
der the pressure of the war, research 
and development of Air Sea Rescue 
techniques moved fast. After the 
war, the Coast Guard incorporated 
the work into its peacetime pro- 
gram, renaming the agency Search 
and Rescue in 1946. Like the 
Weather Patrol, Search and Rescue 
is now an international service, hav- 
ing been sanctioned as part of the 
American contribution to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 

Reading about all the duties per- 
formed by the Coast Guard, one 
might get the idea that a Coast 
Guardsman has a half dozen hands 
— like one of those oriental idols. 
But the real reason the Coast Guard 
can do so many jobs and do them 
all well is that it trains its men 
wisely and uses its manpower efh- 
ciently. Each man is trained as a 
specialist not in one job but many 
jobs. 

Coast Guard officers are trained 
at the Coast Guard Academy in New 
London, Conn. Officer candidates 
are selected by competitive examina- 
tions from youths all over the coun- 
try who are tops in scholarship and 
physical prowess. The four-year 
course at the Academy is basically 
one of science and engineering, to- 
gether with military and naval train- 
ing in the cadet battalion ashore and 
on practice cruises at sea. On gradu- 
ation, cadets are commissioned en- 
signs and assigned to active duty. 
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Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 




















DEAR FFATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 
check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street. Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator. 
ELEANOR SCHAEFFER. 


Excerpts from the International Code 
of Signals 





Seamanship,” 


Knight’s Modern Seamanship 


A greatly enlarged, reset, and re-written 12th edition of “Knight’s Modern 
the most famous book in America on seamanship, is now available 


Lives of the Liners 


Modern Ships 
Key: Cornell) 


Welder’s Guide 
Answers on Blue Print Keading 


Oil Burner Guide 


at this BOOKSHOP. Revised by Commodore Ralph S. Wentworth, USN (ret.), 
assisted by Commander John V. Noel, Jr., USN, this veritable ‘‘Bible’’ for seamen 
has been through many editions and many printings since the 1880's when it was 
first published. 

Lessons learned as recently as the Korean War are now included with all the 
important basic knowledge of the sea and the ships which voyage thereon. There 
are new sections on waves and surf, ice seamanship, landing ships and landing craft, 
refueling at sea, transfer of stores and marine salvage. 

The material on ships and boats and their equipment has been rewritten and 
obsolete matter discarded. Special sections on weather, mechanical appliances aboard 
ship, and Rules of the Nautical Road have been brought up-to-date and every line 


Refrigeration 
Power Plant Engineer’s Guide 
Sheet Metal Worker's Handy Book... 
Sheet Metal Pattern Layouts 
Mathematics & Calculations 
Machinists’ & Toolmakers’ Handy 
Book 
Rogers Drawing and Design 2.00 
Shipfitter’s Handy Book 1.00 
Aircraft Worker 1.00 


Painting & Decorating Manual 2.00 


to any part of the world. (Van) 





cut and almost all of the many photographs are new. 

For well over half a century, through eleven previous editions and many print- 
ings, this book has been a practical guide for all who follow the sea. 
continue to be of help in the future as it has been in the past to all those who wish 
to gain or maintain proficiency in the art of seamanship. 

This 606-page book is priced at $7.50 and may be obtained from your USCG 
MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP via check, money order or cash. We guarantee delivery 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


Question & Answers for Engineer's 

and Fireman's Examinations 1.00 
2.00 
4.00 


It should 


Television Service Manual 
Electric Motor Guide 


Questions & Answers for Electrician's 

Examinations 1.00 
Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 1.00 
Handy Book of Practical Electricity 4.00 
Electronic Devices 


Electrical Power Calculations 





New Elictric Dictionary 





Modern Seamanship 

Arts of the Sailor 

International Maritime Dictionary... 
Primer of Navigation 

Collision Prevention 

Naval Terms Dictionary 

Marine Navigation 

Navigation Problems & Solutions.... 
Kudur & Electronic Navigation. 
Manual of Celestial Navigation 
Damage Control 

Stability & Trim for Ship’s Officer... 


Use of Kadar at Sea 

Key: Van) 
American Merchant Seaman’s Manual $6.00 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement 
Red Book of Marine Engineering.... 4.00 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Kope Work 


Handybook of Knots .. 
Square Knot Handicraft Guide 
How to Navigate Today 
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New Kadioman's Guide 


Merchant Marine Officers’ Han:lbook 7.00 


Hand-to-Hand Combat 
Science of the Seven Sens ae 
Leather Braiding 


Small Boat Engine Manual Shallow Water Divine 
’ ow ate 7 


Splicing Wire and Fiber Kope Textb ef Sear ship 
Ps ook Seaman 
Teacher's M: n 
eacher's Manual Fisherman’s Knots and Nets 


Text Book of Seamanship. . .. Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard 


Warships of the World.... The Sailing Primer 


Visual Signaiting Guide .. Small Boats For Small Budgets 


_ SS FS SS SST KB SSS CTCF SSS CBee eS ee ee Se 


Semper Paratus Specials 


Your BOOKSHOP cnthusiastically recommends two books written by Coast 
Guard authors. For persons interested in legal affairs, we recommend MARINE 
LAWS — “‘Navigation and Safety,’’ by Commander Frederick Arzt, priced at $7.00 
per copy. For persons interested in robust reading of the adventures of men, sh:ps 
and the sea (with emphasis on the men) we heartily recommend ICE IS WHERE 
YOU FIND IT, written in gripping faahion by Captain Charles Thomas and 
priced at $4.50. 
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\4fo ng the Warertront 


Following basic training in Nor- 
folk, he went on rum-runner patrol 


Gut Boatswain Ernest L. Til- 


lett, of Deep Creek, aaa out of New York aboard the old 
from the Coast Guard in Norfolk destroyer. MCDQUGAL, and _ three 
years later was transferred to the 


service, most of it spent on sea duty. destroyer MANNING based at Nor- 
With his long stretch of Coast oj, 


Guard work over, Tillett hasn't 
any definite plans for the future. He stayed in the Norfolk area 


recently after 29 years of continuous 


until 1937, when he was assigned 
to the Coast Guard tug GUARD at 
Seattle. Between then and the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, Tillett 
served aboard the Cutters ATLANTA, 
Morris and BONHAM, all operat- 
ing in the Alaskan area. 


“Right now I think TIl just do 
a little work on the house and take 
it easy,’ the retiring Coast Guards- 
man said, 

At his release date Chief Boat- 
swain ‘Tillett was serving at the 
Norfolk Port Security Unit as moor- 
ing and boarding officer. When the war broke out he was 

He is a native of Nags Head, N. aboard the buoy tender HEMLOCK 
C., where he was born January 24, based at Ketchikan, Alaska, and re- 
1906. Prior to his enlisting in the mained aboard the ship until 1943 
Coast Guard in 1925, Tillett work- when he was given command of the 
ed as a fisherman in the Outer Banks 180-foot buoy tender WOODBINE 
area. working out of Norfolk, and later 


tor the second straight year, the Second District Coast Guard Basketball Team won the 
St. Louis Armed Forces League title by defeating the St. Louis Medical Depot by the score 
of 55-46 at the Naval Air Statich Gym, Lambert Field Airport. Coast Guardsmen, left to 
right: front row; Ensign Donald A. Connolly; Kurt Herman, Storekeeper 3rd Class; and 
Charles Rea, Yeoman 3rd Class. Back row, left to right: Charles S. Greer, Storekeeper 
2nd Class; Foster J. Campbell, Seaman Ist Class; Robert L. Koellner (coach) Storekeeper 
te Class; John W. McCarthy, Yeoman 2nd Class; and Pat Giordano, Storekeeper 3rd Class, 
anager. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR WIVES 

t the instigation of Mrs. C. W. 
Thomas, wife of the Commanding 
Officer, a Coast Guard Yard Women’s 
Club (Baltimore, Md.) was formed 
in November of 1953. The mem- 
bership is open to wives of com- 
missioned and enlisted personne! on 
duty in the area, and meetings are 
held in the Officers’ Club of the C. G. 
Yard on the second Thursday evening 
in each month, 

Following our Christmas program, 
at which Mrs. Thomas acquainted 
us with ‘Christmas in Denmark,” 
we have in succeeding months en- 
joyed a Mardi Gras evening and a 
tak by Captain Thomas, including 
the presentation of a motion picture 
of his Antarctic experiences. It was 
our pleasure to be addressed inform- 
ally at our March meeting by our 
Vice President, Mrs. Hellen Tullis, 
who was accompanied by her Leader 
Dog, Prince. 

We would particularly like to 
extend a welcoming hand to wives 
of personnel attached to visiting 
ships. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Whenever and 
wherever it ts posstble, we urge wives 
to jotn their local chapter of the 
Coast Guard Wives Club. Wives can 
be of great help to their husbands 
when they meet and mingle with 
other wives who have identical in- 
terests. ) 











San Juan, P. R. Early in 1944 the 
WOODBINE was ordered to the South 
Pacific where the ship handled aids 
to navigation for the U. S. fleet. 

A year later, Chief Boatswain 
Tillett was made commanding off- 
cer of the buoy tender SPEEDWELL 
at Norfolk. Late in 1945 he took 
command of the 190-foot tender 
ORCHID at Norfolk, and sailed her 
to the Philippines several months 
later, 

Tillett then returned to the 
States and was assigned as search 
and rescue duty officer in the Fifth 
Coast Guard District Office, Nor- 
folk, and early in 1949 was as- 
signed commanding officer of the 
harbor tug APALACHEE at Balti- 
more. 
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amour girl of the month is none other than blonde beauty Marian Carr who will play the role of a trapeze artist in the { 
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of Fear, 


a Wayne Fellows Cinemascope production for Warner Brothers. 


appreciate Marian’'s talents. 
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Men Get High School Certificates 














Bookwork paid off for these Coast Guardsmen aboard theCutter Cherokee as they receive 


U. S. Armed Forces Institute certificates qualifying them for high school diplomas. 
tation is made by Ensign Franklin L. Miller, the Cherokee’s educational officer. 


Presen- 
From left 


are Fireman Robert Ray, Seaman George Harrell, Seaman Apprentice Mickey Hardy, 


Seaman James W. Askew, nd Ensign Miller. 


Four young Coast Guardsmen, 
who never graduated from high 
school, lined up on the quarterdeck 
of the Coast Guard Cutter CHER- 
OKEE at Berkley, Virginia, to re- 
ceive papers from the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, a free correspon- 
dence school for servicemen, certify- 
ing that the Coast Guardsmen had 
passed tests qualifying them for 
diplomas from their former high 
schools. 

The USAFI certificates were pre- 
sented to George A. Harrell and 
James W. Askew, both seamen, and 
Seaman Apprentice Mickey W. 
Hardy and Fireman Robert B. Ray 
of Durham, N. C. Seaman Irvin 
Hammond, formerly of the CHER- 
OKEE, who is now at a Coast Guard 
school, will also receive a certificate. 

“T noticed that several men aboard 
ship didn't have high school diplo- 
mas,’ explained Ensign Franklin L. 
Miller, the CHEROKEE’S educational 
officer, who awarded the certificates, 
‘so I thought we'd try to get them 
interested in studying for USAFI’s 
General Education Development 
Test, high school level, which, if 
passed, could qualify them for their 
diplomas now it seems to have 
worked out pretty well.” 

Ensign Miller guided study ses- 
sions aboard the ship for the men 
prior to their week-long series of 
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examinations in social studies, na- 
tural sciences, correct expression, 
literature and mathematics which 
were held aboard the CHEROKEE. 

“Were the tests hard?’’ Seaman 
Askew said in disbelief after being 
questioned about them. ‘That 
whole series was really rugged, be- 
lieve me!’’ He wasn’t alone in that 
observation. 

‘Natural science was what really 
slowed me down for awhile, but 
my test score came out all right,”’ 
said Fireman Ray. “And now I 
hope to take my first year of col- 
lege through USAFI.” 

Seaman Harrell added, ‘‘I went 
to Maury High School, but never 
did finish, and I’ve regretted it ever 
since, but now that it looks like 
Ili get a diploma with the USAFI 
certificate I’m mighty pleased.” 

Ensign Miller, who has served 
aboard the CHEROKEE since last 
August, said that he feels men in 
the service pick up knowledge by 
constantly being placed in jobs re- 
quiring, at the minimum, an educa- 
tional level equal to that of a high 
school graduate. 

He added that many men study 
and do constructive reading entirely 
on their own after entering the 
service, thereby gaining much of 
what they missed by leaving high 
school early. 


“Competition is so great in the 
U. S. today that persons without 
at least a high school education are 
seriously handicapped,” the ensign 
said, “‘and I hope this first set of 
high school certificates will provide 
an incentive for new men coming 
aboard the CHEROKEE to increase 
their education.” 








Rodman Retires 








Guier GUNNER HIRAM B. 
RODMAN doesn’t look much like an 
athlete after service in two World 
wars, a war against rum-runners 
during prohibition, and having a 
ship torpedoed beneath him, but re- 
cently he won his letter at the Coast 
Guard Academy. And he did it the 
hard way — as a one-man team. 

After over thirty years’ active 
duty, Chief Gunner Rodman was 
awarded the Academy’s big blue 
monogram ‘‘CG”; official recogni- 
tion of an athlete’s participation in 
a varsity sport. 


His sport: ‘Deflection Diddling 
and Ballistics Boondongling, in 
support of Cadet Rifle and Pistol 
Teams and embryonic gunnery of- 
ficers generally.’’ At least that’s how 
the certificate of athletic award that 
accompanied the monogram reads. 

Rodman retired in the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander — his high- 
est rank attained and successfully 
beld. Rear Admiral A. G. Hall, 
superintendent of the Coast Guard 
Academy, presented the veteran gun- 
ner with his orders into retirement 
along with the monogram and cer- 
tificate bearing the signatures of the 
Admiral, Captain G. F. Hicks, chair- 
man of the Athletic Board and Com- 
mander J. S. Merriman, Director 
cf Athletics. 

Rodman first entered the naval 
service in 1917 at Lexington, Ky. 
After duty with the Navy during 
World War I he was discharged as 
a Gunner’s Mate first class and en- 
listed in the Coast Guard in 1928 
with that rating. 

He was a warrant gunner aboard 
the Cutter ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
in January, 1942, when she was 
torpedoed and sank off Iceland with 
the loss of 26 lives. 
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Old Salts Retire for Second Time 








Lieutenant Commanders Augustus F. Pittman (left) and William M. Prentiss reminisce about 
their Coast Guard experiences over the past 33 years. Both men retired recently—for 


the second time—in Norfolk. 


LicuTENANT Commanders Au- 
gustus F, Pittman and William M. 


Prentiss retired from the Coast 
Guard for the second time in the 
Fifth Coast Guard District with 
over 33 years of service apiece. Both 
started their careers as enlisted men. 

Old timers, Pittman and Prentiss, 
who had been retired in 1950 and 
1948, respectively, were recalled to 
duty early in 1951 because of the 
outbreak of the Korean War. 

At retirement time ‘‘number 
two, Prentiss was commanding 
officer of the Norfolk Port Security 
Unit, and Pittman commanded the 
Portsmouth, Va., Coast Guard 
Base. 

Both men allow that they hope 
they'll be immune from additional 
recalls to duty, though Pittman, 
seconded by Prentiss, said, “If I 
had my life to live over again I 
guess I'd join the Coast Guard same 
as I did a long time ago.” 

“T’'ve had a good life in the serv- 
ice,’ remarked Lieutenant Com- 
mander Prentiss, ‘“‘but I’m glad to 
be retired again. Now I can take up 
where I left off with my pleasure 
fishing and just takin’ life easy.” 
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To help his fishing plans, the 
crew of the Port Security Unit gave 
him an outboard motor to use with 
his small boat. 


Lieutenant Commander Pittman, 
who plans to remain living in Nor- 
folk (as does Prentiss), thinks that 
in the future he can be found mon- 
keying around in his woodshop be- 
hind the house. 


Pittman, a native of Swansboro, 
N. C.., enlisted in the Coast Guard 
in 1921, a few years after he'd seen 
action with the Army in Europe 
during World War I. 

Over the years prior to the sec- 
ond World War, he was assigned 
a wide variety of jobs, including 
duty aboard the Cutters SEM!NOLE 
and TUSCARORA. After working 
up through the ranks to a commis- 
sion he served as commanding offi- 
cer of the Cutters MAHONING, NAN- 
SEMOND, RUSH and ALERT. 

In 1943 he was given command 
of the Corvette PRUDENT. which 
was built in Canada and turned 
over to the U. S. He stayed aboard 
the vessel escorting convoys to the 
Caribbean area through 1944, then 
was placed in command of the Cut- 


ter MOJAVE handling convoy runs 
from Boston to Greenland and 
weather patrol in the North At- 
lantic. 

At the war's end he was in com 
mand of the cargo ship USS Cop 
INGTON which he had operated in 
the Pacific. Shortly thereafter the 
vessel was turned over to the Japa- 
nese, and Pittman stayed aboard to 
help train Japanese ex-military per- 
sonnel in the operation of the COD- 
INGTON. 

Later he commanded the Cutter 
CHEROKEE at Norfolk, and _ the 
Moorings at Cape May, N. J. He 
retired from service in 1950, b.. 
was recalled to duty and given com- 
mand of the Portsmouth Base sev- 
eral months later. 


Prentiss was born in Bethesda, 
Md., in 1902, and was brought up 
in Washington, D. C., where he 
enlisted in the Coast Guard in 1918. 

His first duty assignment after 
entering the service was aboard the 
old Cutter GRESHAM operating out 
of Norfolk. Later he served aboard 
the Cutters SHAW, MONAGHAN, 
WILKES and CONYNGHAM, which 
were Navy destroyers on loan to 
the Coast Guard to be used in the 
pursuit of rum-runners. 

Subsequently he served aboard 
the Cutter AURORA, and instructed 
Merchant Marine Cadets at Hoff- 
man Island, N. Y. 

Shortly after the war started, 
Prentiss was assigned to the Cutter 
CUYAHOGA handling escort duty 
along the eastern seaboard, and later 
in the Caribbean area. 

He was appointed first lieutenant 
aboard the troop transport CAM- 
BRIA in June, 1943, and immedi- 
ately went to the Pacific, where the 
ship participated in the invasions 
of Majura, Kwajalein, Eniwotok, 
Saipan and Tinian. 

In the spring of 1945, after some 
duty in the U. S., Mr. Prentiss was 
made first lieutenant aboard the 
transport GENERAL M. C. MEIGGs, 
and when the war ended a few 
months later, helped transport 
American and foreign troops home 
from all over the world. 

He was given command of the 
Lutter MARION at Norfolk late in 
1946. Two years later he retired 
from the Coast Guard, but was re- 
called to duty early in 1951 
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Commander Shannon Enters Retirement 








annie 


On the occasion of his retirement, Lieutenant Commander G. J. Shannon tries on gifts of 
hunting equipment which were presented to him by Rear Admiral R. T. McElligott (right) 


on behalf of officers and enlisted men of the 12th Coast Guard District. 


Chief M. T. 


Abbott (left) represented the enlisted men on this occasion. 


L veuteNant COMMANDER G. 
J. SHANNON retired at 12th Coast 
Guard District Headquarters after 
completing over 28 years of con- 
tinuous service in the Coast Guard. 

Formal retirement ceremonies 
were conducted by Rear Admiral 
R. T. McElligott, Commander of 
both the Western Area and the 12th 
Coast Guard District. 

Since October of 1952, Com- 
mander Shannon served as a Con- 
troller in the Coast Guard’s Rescue 
Coordination Center in San Fran- 
In this post he coordinated 
the rescue operations of the Coast 
Guard air, sea and land forces which 
have resulted in the saving of scores 
of lives. 


cisco, 


His service career began in 1925 
when he enlisted in the Coast Guard 
at San Francisco. He served the 
next 14 years as a boatswain’s mate 
on patrol craft in both Northern 
and Southern California coastal 
waters. 

After completing three years in 
1941 on the Cutter SHOSHONE, 
which operated out of Oakland, 
Calif., and made Bering Sea Patrols, 
Shannon was assigned for over a 
year on patrol craft under control 
of the Navy’s Western Sea Frontier. 
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While on this duty in December of 
1941, he was commissioned an En- 
sign. 

During World War II, he was 
Navigator and Watch Officer for 
four years on the attack transport 
HUNTER LIGGETT in the South Pa- 
cific. During this time the LIGGETT 
participated in several landing in- 
vasions in the Solomon Islands. 

From June, 1946, to February, 
1948, he served on the Cutter MIN- 
NETONKA based at Long Beach, 
Calif. Then came a year and a half 
on the Cutter CLOVER in Alaskan 
waters, followed by a year at the 
Coast Guard Depot in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Commander Shannon will retire 
to his cattle ranch near Placerville, 


Calif. 








SALT WATER GRIST 


In the opinion of this reporter, 
there is not the slightest chance of 
the members of the Armed Forces 
receiving a pay increase in 1954 or 
1955, and any information to the 
contrary may prove to be more 
harmful than constructive. There is 
an intelligent study of the pay situa- 


tion being carried on at the present 
time, but we do not believe that 
military personnel will be favored 
with an increase, although there will 
be wide-spread recognition of the 
fact that a pay increase for military 
personnel is indeed most desirable 
and should be considered at some 
future date when the economic situa- 
tion permits such consideration. It 
is interesting to note that the retire- 
ment of enlisted men has at last 
reached down below the 25-year 
mark and this may mark a trend 
towards eventual retirement of en- 
listed men when they have com- 
pleted exactly 20 years of service. 
Heretofore no man was retired un- 
der the Enlisted Retirement Law 
unless he had achieved at least 25 
years of service, but this require- 
ment has now been whittled down 
to 24 years. Enlisted men should 
not begin to think in terms of 20- 
year retirement but should rather 
nlan to retire when they have com- 
nleted approximately 24 years of 
service. 


We want to take just a moment 
to thank Alexander Stone of the 
West Coast for some very kind re- 
marks about U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE. Stone is a retired BMC, 
and it is interesting to note the great 
number of retired men who have a 
warm regard for this publication. 
We hope this publication will 
always be worthy of the aporoval 
of retired men for they are indeed 
the ones who have been through the 
mill and are in an excellent position 
to judge all things pertaining to the 
Coast Guard... . L. E. Bergfeld of 
Chester, Illinois, suggests that we 
publish information dealing with 
the activities of former Coast 
Guardsmen. The idea is an excel- 
lent one, but we have expressed this 
idea in our pages many times in the 
past. We would like all former 
Coast Guardsmen to submit to these 
pages information about their pres- 
ent activities. This applies to re- 
tired men and to honorably dis- 
charged men. Make note of 
this: Of all the wild animals in the 
circus menagerie, the lion is the most 
majestic, the most ferocious, makes 
the biggest noise, and is one of the 
least valuable. . . . The Reverend 
D. D. Seger, of Port Arthur, Texas, 
is keeping in touch with his Coast 
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Guard son via this MAGAZINE. 
Furthermore, Reverend Seger is 
binding the copies so that they will 
be preserved indefinitely. He states 
that his son will be more interested 
in these bound copies than he is to- 
day in the current copies — and 
that’s saying a great deal... . The 
Retired Coast Guard Association of 
St. Petersburg, Florida, recently 
dedicated its new clubhouse. Offi- 
cers of this Association are Delworth 
Ballard, president: George Bewick 
and Ervin Midgett, vice presidents: 
S. E. Wright, secretary. and S. D. 
West, treasurer. R. E. Barber is 


chairman of the building committee. 


We have received a letter from 
the mother of a very young Coast 
Guardsman, and we would like to 
have every member of the Coast 
Guard read the letter but it is of a 
confidential nature. However, all 
hands should be interested in the 
following sentence taken from this 
letter: ‘‘He has been in just one 
year this month and already I find 
a change for the better in him.” 
Evidently, this young man is im- 
proving himself while going through 
the difficult stage of growing up. 
Apparently he has kept himself 
clear of associations and contacts 
with the smart-alecs who think 
there is something to be gained by 
violating the rules and regulations 
of the Coast Guard. We have tried 
many times in these pages to ex- 
plain that the Coast Guard cannot 
take hold of a youth and make him 
a new man, but if the youth can 
adjust himself to the serious prob- 
lems and responsibilities that he 
will naturally find in the Coast 
Guard, he will be a mature and well- 
balanced individual. . . . The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary in the Seventh 
District (Miami) is already mak- 
ing preparations to establish a good 
record for examinations of private 
craft. With the summer cruising 
season now at hand, it behooves 
all Auxiliary groups to continue 
the good work of preventing dis- 
asters at sea via the policy of mak- 
ing as many examinations as are 
possible. . Statistics show that 
married men live longer than single 
ones. Still it is a debatable question 
whether marriage makes men tough, 
or only the tough ones marry! 

A 17-year-old miss named Irene 
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No, he’s not trying to hitch a ride in a helicopter. 
put his foot there when placing a bundle of leaflets in the helicopter. 


Gypsy Colt, MGM's star horse, just 
The leaflets 


were dropped by Lieutenant Commander W. E. Rast over Long Beach, California, to 
publicize the start of the 1954 Red Cross drive. 


Coach of the Fifth District Office's 


( Norfolk ) 


basketball team, Marine Recruiter TSGT 


Harry Bare, holds the District's championship trophy awarded to the squad by Rear 
Admiral Russell E. Wood, Fifth District commander, after the team came out on top in 


a tournament with various units of the Coast Guard district. 
Jones who captained the squad the night they won the championship. 


At right is Seaman Kenny 
Coast Guard 


players recruited the Marine recruiter, who is stationed in the same building, to pilot the 
team early in the season and wound up with 23 wins and eight losses. 


Anger, of 865 East 172 Street, 
Bronx 60, New York, is interested 
in corresponding with young mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard... . We 
have received a request from Mr. C. 
Schrembeck, of Bedford, Ohio, who 
wants us to publish some news 
about the activity of the big ice- 
breaker MACKINAW. This gentle- 
man’s two sons have served aboard 
the MACKINAW and this gives him 


a very real interest in that vessel. 
How about some of you MACKI- 
NAW sailors favoring us with a few 
lines? Hal Shanafield recently 
was presented with a trophy in 
recognition of his outstanding work 
in obtaining new members for the 
Coast Guard League. . . . Bill Hath- 
away, who was recently retired be- 
cause of physical disability, is now 
living at 7905 Simons Drive, Nor- 
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folk, Virginia, and Bill keeps in 
touch with his old outfit via the 
pages of this MAGAZINE. .. . Don't 
worry because a rival imitates you. 
As long as he follows your tracks 
he can’t pass you. 


A tip of our hat to Coast Guard 
wife Mrs. Charles David of San- 
dusky, Ohio, who has a husband 
in the Coast Guard and copies of 
this MAGAZINE always in her home! 
. . « Recently we asked retired man 
Charles Fowler for some suggestions 
as to how we might improve this 
MAGAZINE. Charlie replied, “Leave 
it alone! I like it just as it is.” . 
Mike Glynn, of 15 Wyatt Street, 
Somerville, Mass., raises his voice 
in approval of our editorial stand 
that men of the Coast Guard should 
be free to voice every complaint and 
comment in these pages. Of course, 
we agree with Mike. In fact, we 
are shocked and startled whenever 
we are criticized for allowing men 
to enjoy complete freedom of speech. 
A lot of people believe in freedom 
of speech just so long as the speaker 
is saying things that meet with ap- 
proval, but when the speaker rubs 
someone the wrong way, a lot of 
people suddenly decide that freedom 
of speech is not such a good thing 
after all. . . . Our good friend 
Charlie Talley, YNC, of Cape May, 
New Jersey, recently wrote the 
words of a song, and Charlie hopes 
the song will be well received by 
the public. The song is entitled 
“Mr. Jaybird,’’ and interested par- 
ties may inquire for it at their local 
music shop. . . . When love adorns 
a home, ’sfunny how nobody seems 
to notice that the slipcovers don't 
fit snugly. . . . Captain George Ken- 
ney was recently transferred from 
Cleveland to New York where he 
has assumed duties as Officer-in 
Charge of Marine Inspection in the 
Third Coast Guard District. Cap 
tain Kenney is a veteran of both the 
Navy and Merchant Marine. 


Commander Thomas McKinstry 
was recently transferred from San 
Francisco to Cleveland where he has 
assumed duties in the Engineering 
Section. Commander McKinstry is 
a veteran of the former Lighthouse 
Service... . When Chief Boatswain 
Cyrus Gray first reported for duty 
at Cape Hatteras three years ago, he 
was talking about buying a .22 
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Retired from active Coast Guard service for the second time, Commander Frank J. Bennet 
retrospects over his 34-year career with Captain Frank A. Leamy, Commander, 8th Coast 
Guard District, who presented him with his recent letter of retirement. The 58-year-old 
Commander, a native of Brooklyn, was originally retired in 1946 and went to work as an 
Estimator at the Bethlehem Steel Shipyard in Baltimore; however, he was recalled to duty 
in 1951 and was made Chief of the Planning and Estimating Division of the Coast Guard 
Yard, Baltimore, Md. He went to New Orleans in September, 1953, as Chief of Naval 
Engineering, 8th Coast Guard District. When 17, Commander Bennet began his first 
hitch as a machinist’s mate in the Navy, then later chose the Coast Guard and came 
up through the ranks to his present position. 





rifle. Somehow he never quite got 
around to making this purchase, so It's our job now, it’s the job of 
when he was recently transferred this generation to not only pay its 
from Hatteras to District Headquar- own bills but to so handle our coun- 
ters in Norfolk, for duty as Search try's affairs that we continually make 
and Rescue Controller, the men of progress toward real peace in the 
his command at Hatteras decided world, and as we progress toward 
that they couldn’t let him go away peace in the world we here at home 
without his rifle. The gang got to- must progress with the inevitable 
gether and purchased the best rifle transition from war to peace, from 
obtainable and presented it to War- jobs making tools for killing to jobs 
rant Officer Gray shortly before his making peaceful life more and more 
departure from Hatteras. . . . Experi- worth living. 

ence may not be worth what it —George M. Humphrey, 
costs, but that’s what we have to Secty. of Treasury 
pay for it 











A happy raceboat crew from the cutter Spencer is pictured tossing its coxswain overboard 
after winning a grueling race against three other crews from various divisions of the Spencer. 
Boat racing is the most normal and natural sport for men of the Coast Guard and we hope 
to see a revival of this sport at many units. 
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YOUR LEADERS 


CAPTAIN KARL O. A. ZITTEL 


Garrain KARL OTTO ALFRED ZITTEL, grand- 
son of Karl Von Zittel, distinguished as President of 
the University of Munich and knighted for his work 
in paleantology, was born on 5 June, 1910, in New 
York City. He graduated from Ridgewood, N. J., 
High Schcol in 1928, and studied for one year at the 
American Institute in Munich. Appointed a cadet to 
the Coast Guard Academy in New London, Conn., 
he was graduated and commissioned an Ensign in 1932. 


His premotions succeeded as follows: Lieutenant 
(jg), 16 May, 1935; Lieutenant, 25 May, 1939; 
Lieutenant Commander (T), 26 June 1942; Com- 
mander (T), 21 December, 1943; Commander 
(Perm.), 10 February, 1948: Captain (T), 24 No- 
vember, 1952. 


His first assignment was to the Coast Guard District, 
Boston, as watch officer on the CGC HERNDON of the 
Coast Guard Destroyer Force. His next assignment 
in February, 1934, sent him to Mobile, Ala., to serve 
as watch officer on the CGC SENECA unti! her decom- 
missioning in March, 1936. He served a short period 
at the Coast Guard Depot, Curtis Bay, Md., and for 
five months participated in events scheduled for th: 
Coast Guard Rifle Team at Camp Curtis Guild, Wake- 
fie'd, Mass., and at the national matches at Camp Perry. 
Ohio. He was highly commended for his work with 
the team, which won an array of 4 trophies, 9 gold,— 
13 silve—and 109 bronze medals, and over $500 in 
cash prizes. 


In October, 1938, he joined the CGC ROGER B. 
TANEY, then under construction and cutfitting at the 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and served as watch officer 
aboard the CGC ONONDAGO at Astoria, Ore. From 
June, 1941, to May. 1944, he served successively as 
ins‘ructor at the Maritime Training Station, Fort 
Trumbull, Conn., instructor at the Reserve Officer 
Training Station in St. Augustine, Fla., and as execu- 
t've officer aboard the CGC SPENCER on North At!an- 
tic convoy duty to the Mediterranean. He then be- 
came commanding officer of the CGC INGHAM at New 
York, and directed her on North Atlantic convoy duty 
in the South Pacific as Flagship for Philippine Land- 
ings and as Flagship for Commander, South China 
Forces, Hong Kong. For his service in that area, he 
received a citation from the Commander, 7th Fleet. 
stating in part: ‘‘For distinguishing himself by excel- 
lent service . . . to the completion of the Philippine 
Campaign... .” 
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Captain Karl Otto Alfred Zittel, who has been Chief, Enlisted 
Personnel Division at Coast Guard Headquarters (Wash., D.C.) 
since June 1953, has recently been appointed Head, Seamanship, 
Navigation and Aviation Department at the Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn. This assignment will place him in command 
of the Academy's training bark Eagle. Captain Zittel will take 
over his new duties on 1 June 1954. 


In February, 1946, he was assigned to the 3rd Coast 
Guard District, New York, where he served as Coast 
Guard Auxiliary Director and then as Personnel Offi- 
cer. He returned to the CGC SPENCER in January, 
1951, to serve as commanding officer for a period of 
ten months, which he followed with a course of in- 
struction at the U. S. Marine Corps School, at Quan- 
tico, Va. In June, 1953, he reported to Coast Guard 
Headquarters as Chief, Enlisted Personnel Division. 


Captain Zittel is presently awaiting further orders 
to undertake his new assignment at the Coast Guard 
Academy as Head, Seamanship, Navigation and Avia- 
tion Department, effective as of 1 June, 1954. With 
this assignment he will assume command of the Acad- 
emy’s training bark EAGLE. 
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IN REVIEW: 





COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR Il 


Nineteenth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


RESCUE FLOTILLA ONE 


(Continued from last month) 


The CGC-2, skippered by Ensign O. Tinsley Meek- 
ings, USCGR, was just as busy as No. 1, only a few 
thousand yards away. A number of DUKW’'s loaded 
wth Army personnel were swamped en route to the 
beach. Although a heavy surf was runnng and there 
was great danger of the rescue craft hitting some of the 
under-water obstacles just off the beach, this cutter 
made a number of rescues, taking aboard survivors who 
were in an unconscious condition. En route to the 
hospital ship, artificial respiration was administered to 
some of the seriously wounded, and not a single 
death occurred aboard the cutter. 


Further down the beach, Cutters 3, 4 and 5 were 
also in the midst of trouble during the first few hours 
of June 6. 


CGC-3, commanded by Lieutenant (jg) William 
J Starrett, went in close enough to the beach to rescue 
the crew of an American tank. After picking up the 
survivors from the tank, several smail disabled land- 
ing craft loaded with essential personnel and material 
were seen to be floundering. The CGC-3 took these 
craft in tow and got them in close enough to the beach 
to allow them to make their landing. 

A similar situation occurred when CGC-4, under 
the command of Lieutenant (jg) James F. Smith, 
noticed several landing craft, loaded with three-inch 
fie'd pieces, in trouble, having been disabled by fire 
from the shore. Appreciating the importance of getting 
this material onto the beach, and despite difficult navi- 
gation in the heavy surf, to say nothing of the con- 
tinual shelling from German shore batteries, Smith’s 
cutter took the landing craft in tow and hauled them 
into shallow water where the gun crews were able to 
get their field pieces ashore. This incident took place 
less than thirty minutes after ““‘H’’ hour. 

Within the next few hours, cutter 4 picked up a 
total of twenty-four men out of the surf and trans- 
ferred them to hospital ships. 

CGC-5, captained by Ensign S. G. Pattyson, was 
operating in the same vicinity as the CGC-4, and by 
noon of ‘‘D’’ Day had made thirty-four rescues. Many 
of the survivors picked up were seriously wounded, and 
the wooden decks of this little cutter were red with 
blood this hectic morning. Even when she reached 
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our base across the channel, her crew was still trying 
unsuccessfully to scrub away the vivid reminders of 
badly hurt men — men with missing arms or legs, 
whose day of battle had come and now was gone for- 
ever. 

In many cases, the rescue cutters proved to be of 
great value even though actual rescues were not per- 
formed. Such an incident occurred when CGC-8, un- 
der the command of Ensign Richard S. Peer, was dis- 
patched to stand by a large steamer loaded with British 
troops. This ship had received a direct hit by a bomb 
and panic had broken out aboard her. There were a 
great many casualties, and the ship began to burn 
fiercely. Cutter 8 maneuvered alongside however, and 
Ensign Peer discussed the situation over his loud 
hailer (electric megaphone) with the skipper of the 
steamer, indicating that he was standing by to take 
care of casualties and survivors if and when necessary. 
This conversation, given with stentorian volume, could 
be heard by all aboard the stricken vessel, and the 
presence of this one small craft seemed to have a quiet- 
ing effect on the panicky personnel. Before the con- 
versation ended, the incipient panic had vanished. 
Commodore Hugh T. England, Royal Navy, happened 
to be aboard the cutter at the time of this incident, 
and in his official report to the British Task Force 
Commander stated: ‘‘The cool and determined man- 
ner in which Ensign Peer informed the master that 
he was standing by had a most heartening effect on 
the men and I consider his handling of the whole 
situation is deserving of the highest praise.”’ 

Cutter Number 16, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant (jg) R. V. McPhail, tallied up the largest 
rescue job on “‘D” Day. This cutter arrived with a 
convoy of miscellaneous invasion barges and accom- 
panied some of these right into the shore. Floating 
mines were taking their toll of the initial assault craft, 
and shell fire from the shore was very intense. At 
approximately 0730, a landing craft which had been 
converted to an ack-ack ship, was hit by a shel] while 
about 800 yards off the beach and sank immediately. 
CGC-16 proceeded to engage in rescue operations. 

As the last survivor was picked up, a nearby PC 
was struck either by a shell or a mine and disintegrated 
completely. Men and debris were scattered over a wide 
area. All living survivors were picked up and taken to 
a Coast Guard transport in the immediate vicinity. 
Doctors who came aboard the “16” from the transport 
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to help with the stretcher cases pronounced one man 
dead and declared another beyond all possibility of re- 
covery and stated he would live only a few minutes. 


Due to the urgency of the work at hand, both the 
dead man and the dying man were placed in the lazar- 
ette for later disposition, and at the first opportunity 
a sea burial was held. It was during the ceremony for 
the dead man, that the man given up for dead, stuck 
his head through the hatch and informed the ship's 
company, “If you guys think you are going to do 
that to me you've got another guess coming. How 
about some hot coffee, but hot — and for sake, 
gimme a cigarette.’ A half hour later, chalk white 
but still alive and full of grit, this man was put aboard 
an LST especially equipped for handling hospital 
cases. Whether he survived or not is not known. He 
had received a severe wound in the abdomen and the 
shell had carried away one whole side of his middle 
region. Even his name is not known, as survivors were 
handled so rapidly on ‘‘D’’ Day that it was frequently 
impossible to log the names of all persons taken aboard, 
but whoever he was, he deserves the very best. When 
our men last saw him he was still the man who re- 
fused to die, in spite of ‘‘doctor’s orders.” 


The ‘‘16’’ had no sooner completed their sea burial 
when an LCT, sinking by the stern, was sighted about 


1,500 yards from the beach, and was still under enemy 
fire. The rescue cutter maneuvered alongside and dis 
covered this landing craft was loaded with ammuni- 
tion and was on fire. After taking off all the wounded, 
the “16” prepared to get underway. After pulling 
away from the stricken vessel, Lieutenant McPhail 
was told by one of the survivors that there was still 
another man with both legs broken aboard the landing 
craft in one_of the gun tubs. Despite the great likeli- 
hood of an explosion from the fire raging around the 
ammunition aboard the sinking craft, Lieutenant Mc- 
Phail put about again and pulled alongside. Volun- 
teers went aboard to get the wounded man. He was 
located in the gun tub and lines were slung under his 
arms and he was hauled clear just as the LCT turned 
turtle and sank. Both the volunteers and the injured 
man were thrown into the water, but the lines saved 
the soldier and the men from the cutter soon helped 
him aboard. These survivors, like the others, were 
taken to an LST hospital ship. 

The log of the ‘‘16’’ showed that a total of 126 


casualties, plus one corpse, had been handled in less 
than six hours. 


Although the normal complement of these rescue 
craft is one officer and thirteen men, every man who 
could be spared from the base swelled the crews for the 


Pictured above is an emergency operation being performed on a1 American soldier aboard a Coast Guard transport during the 


invasion of France. 
to the Nazis during the crossing of the English Channel. 
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The chief purpose of Rescue Flotilla One was to pick up and deliver to hospital units all men who fell victims 
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“D” Day operations, and Cutter 16 had aboard on 
this exciting day exactly a sixteen-man crew. Sixteen 
medals arrived for this unit, along with sixteen cita- 
tions. Every man, plus the skipper, on Rescue Cutter 
16 had a Navy and Marine Corps Medal for heroism 
pinned on his chest. 

Probably the most gruesome rescue was made by 
Cutter 17, captained by Ensign Alvis Dexter Arn- 
hart, USCGR. On June 16, an LCT was seen to hit 
a mine and began to sink. Most of the crew of the 
LCT were still aboard or clinging to nearby wreckage, 
and a total of 22 men were saved. Out of this num- 
ber, 19 were stretcher cases and severely wounded. 
Every man of the “17’’ went aboard the LCT to assist 
in transferring the wounded, and while tied up along- 
side, the LCT suddenly sank. The crew of the cutter 
quickly chopped the lines with axes and the “17” 
swung free just in time to prevent being dragged down 
with the singing ship. After rendering all possible 
first-aid while en route to the nearest hospital ship, the 
survivors, all still alive, were transferred. 

With Coast Guardsmen manning several different 
types of landing craft, it was inevitable that some of 
these Coast Guard-manned rescue cutters would be 
called upon to rescue some of their service brothers. 
Cutter 19, under Lieutenant (jg) Edwin N. Frost, 
USCG, picked up a number of survivors from a small 
landing craft early in the morning. Just before noon, 
a Coast Guard LCI(L) was seen to hit a mine and 
disappeared beneath the water almost immediately. 


The CGC-19 proceeded full speed to the scene of the 
sinking LCI(L) and in the next thirty minutes res- 
cued a number of wounded Coast Guardsmen from 
the water. 


In addition to sailors and soldiers rescued in con- 
nection with the assault, a number of airmen were 
picked up from time to time, including personnel of 
the American Air Force the RAF and the RCAF. 
On one occasion, word that a plane had ‘‘ditched’’ was 
received by Rescue Cutter 23, under the command of 
Ensign John N. Kellam, USCGR, while she was es- 
corting a damaged destroyer back to the U. K. for re- 
pairs. Ensign Kellam immediately requested and re- 
ceived permission to proceed to the scene of the crash. 
En route, it was realized that the location was in very 
close to Le Havre, and at this time Le Havre was still 
in enemy hands. Despite this, the fact that it was then 
an hour past sundown, and there was danger from 
attack by enemy ‘“‘E” boats and shore batteries, the 
‘‘23”’ completed its mission, rescuing the lone survivor 
of the crashed plane. No protection was available for 
the cutter at this time, and the actual rescue took place 
approximately 3,500 yards from enemy shores. 

Cutter 31, under the command of Lieutenant (jg) 
Burke I. Powers, holds the distinction of rescuing a 
woman, the only one encountered in hundreds of 
rescues. In August, while on escort duty, a British 
hospital ship was mined and sank very quickly. This 
ship was heavily loaded with wounded and was en 
route to hospitals in the U. K. Practically all of the 
survivors taken aboard the ‘‘31’’ were too weak to 
even attempt to climb up the cutter’s side, so all avail- 
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able life rafts were thrown overboard to help in keep- 
ing casualties afloat while every member of the crew 
of the cutter went into the water to assist the wounded 
aboard. When it was seen that many were unable to 
swim to nearby life rafts and were drifting away with 
the tide, two men, George C. Betz, MoMM2c, 
USCGR, and R. T. Seamon, Sealc, USCGR, remained 
in the water assisting the seriously wounded to life rafts 
and seeing that they were safe until the cutter could 
come alongside for the final rescue. These two men 
were in the water during the entire duration of the 
rescue Operations, and the saving of many lives is 
attributed to their meritorious work. The entire res- 
cue operation consumed one hour and thirty minutes, 
and when the last survivor was aboard, this cutter 
was loaded with ninety-nine casualties. 


Among the survivors was a British nurse, and al- 
though she was suffering from shock and immersion, 
she immediately turned-to aboard the cutter and as- 
sisted in rendering first-aid to the wounded. The “31” 
was very proud to have her aboard, and still like to 
tell about the time they had their own nurse on a 
rescue Operation. 


A few days after ‘“‘D’’ Day, Cutters 32 and 40 made 
a rescue which necessitated the crews of the two cut- 
ters boarding a sinking destroyer escort to remove 
casualties even after the decks of the sinking ship were 
awash. Some members of the cutters’ crews explored 
compartments below deck after they were half filled 
with water, and in addition to removing twenty-four 
survivors, the crew of the ‘‘32"’ inspected the depth 
charges and set them on ‘‘safe’’ before the DE sank. 
The whole operation consumed eight minutes. 


Although many of the rescues were performed “‘un- 
der fire’’ and can be classified as dangerous operations, 
the skipper of the Rescue Cutter ‘*35,’’ ieutenant (jg) 
George Clark, was compelled to jeopardize himself and 
his crew to complete a rescue of an LCT crew in an- 
other kind of fire. The LCT was carrying a consid- 
erable amount of gasoline when she struck a mine, and 
the sea about the area was soon an inferno of blazing 
oil and gas. Despite this obvious danger, Lieutenant 
Clark, without hesitation, sped his craft into the area 
and completed a very exciting though hot rescue. 


A letter written on Admiralty stationery, arrived 
for Lieutenant Clark. It stated, ‘I am commanded 
by My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to in- 
form you that they have learned with great pleasure 
that, on the advice of the First Lord, the King has 
been graciously pleased to award you the Distinguished 
Service Cross for gallantry and devotion to duty shown 
when in command of the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter 
No. 35 in the initial landings of the Allied Forces 
on the coast of Normandy on 6th June, 1944.” The 
incident which prompted the British Admiralty to 
make this award was unknown to the Flotilla or to 
Clark’s brother officers until a memorandum arrived 
from the British authorities requesting permission to 
make the award. Lieutenant Clark’s trip report for 
that period had simply stated, ‘Survivors rescued, five, 
Corpses, none. Comments, none.” 
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T were are peculiarly blessed souls who manage to 
extract so much fun and happiness from life, in spite 
of its burdens, vexations and futilities, that they excite 
the wonder and envy of their matter-of-fact fellows. 
Once we were privileged to know a chap who fairly 
bubbled with joy at so trivial a thing as opening paper 
sacks and untyng parcels, the contents of which were 
unknown to him and which might prove to be merely 
an inexpensive gift or amusing gimmick. 

The world is brightened and refreshed by the pres- 
ence of such happy folks in it. They are akin (in 
spirit at least) to the dusky bridegroom who, upon 
asking the minister how much he owed him for per- 
forming the ceremony, was told that he should pay 
what he thought it was worth to him. 

The bridegroom surveyed the blushing bride with 
ecstatic appraisal. ‘“‘Pahson!”’ he declared, rapturously, 
“financially you’s ruined me! You’s sho’ done ruined 
me fo’ life!”’ 





T ue Devil announced once upon a time that he was 
thinking of retiring from business, and would offer all 
of his diabolical inventions for sale to anyone who 
would pay the price. On the day of the sale the tools 
were attractively displayed, in spite of the ugliness of 
most of them. Each was plainly marked with its price. 

Apart from the rest lay a plain, wedge-shaped tcol, 
much worn, and priced much higher than any of the 
others. Someone asked the Devil what it was. 

“That's Discouragement,’’ was the reply. 

‘Why have you priced such a simple tool so high?” 

‘Because,’ the Devil answered, “‘It is more useful 
to me than any of the others. With it I can pry open 
and get inside a man’s mind when I could not get near 
him with any of the others. Once inside, I can use 
him in whatever way suits me best. It is much worn 
because I have used it on nearly everybody, yet very 
few know that it belongs to me.”’ 

And it came to pass that the Devil's price for Dis- 
couragement was so high that nobody would buy it. 
He still owns it and is still using it! 
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A cuevinc success is a good deal like courting a 
girl. The lady with the laurels doesn’t always favor 
the man the neighbors think is the most deserving. 
On the contrary, she seems to have established a per- 
fectly exasperating set of qualifications which her 
suitors must measure up to. If you would know what 
your chances are of basking in her smiles, see how 
many of the following questions you can answer hon- 
estly in the affirmative: 

Have you the vision to see what is not yet apparent 
to the average man? 

Have you the judgment to know when you are right, 
in the face of skepticism, friendly opinions to the con- 
trary, and even endure downright ridicule? 

Have you the confidence in your own ability to be- 
lieve that you can do something, even though it is 
known that countless others have failed? 

Can you focus your mind on a single objective long 
enough to have a basis for sound judgment, intelligent 
action? 

With the imagination to plan, do you combine the 
patience to give your plans time enough to be de- 
veloped? 

Can you analyze your failures, correct mistakes, and 
persist in your efforts in spite of them? 

Can you take the bruises of battle without feeling 
the discouragement which precedes defeat? 

Can you hang on in stiff resistance to every effort 
that will be made to push you off? 

Can you make sacrifices when necessary, and sub- 
ordinate present desires to your predetermined course 
of action? 

Are you prepared for the final straining, the supreme 
effort, which must come just before the finish? 


ro 
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“Take my advice, Mate! Never borow a copy of the U. S. Coast 
GuarD MAGAZINE without asking its owner first! ! !” 
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The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 6) 











On this subject, | would like to make a 
two. First, the men should 
have at least one year of sea duty before 


comment or 


specialized training. 
If a man has had this tour of duty, he will 


being considered for 
be in a better position to state which school 
he would like to attend. He will have seen 
how all or almost all the rates in the Coast 
Guard Although he may have 
qualified for several different schools on 
his ““GCT Test’’, he may not like the rate 
which he chooses, thus wasting a lot of 


function 


money for no good reason. 


Second, the man will have been observed 
by several leading Petty Officers and Of- 


ficers. They will be able to tell if the man 
being considered for training in Groton, 
is ‘‘Petty Officer Material.” This will have 
a large effect on the man and also on how 
he will act upon attaining a rate. 

I would like the rest of the men who 
read the MAGAZINE to make some comments 
on the above subject. 

William B. Oliver, RM2 (P) 
+ * * 


Former Coast Guardsman States 
Facts About His College Study 
407 Plymouth Ave., So. 
Rochester, New York 
I spent just five years in the Coast Guard, 
the last eighteen months as a_ first-class 
Electrician's Mate. Now I am_ attending 
college here in Rochester and I'd like to 
state that the only magazine I find time 
to read is the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE. 
I would like to reply to that fellow 
with one year of college who griped about 





Now's The Time, Sailor! 





the hint? 


GUARD MAGAZINE. 


the price is $3.00. 





ken 
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THAT’S A WISE OLD BIRD, Sailor! Can’t you take 


Indeed, now’s the time! There'll never be a better time 
than right now to subscribe to the good old U. S. COAST 


Just send $2.50 for a subscription that will bring you 
twelve installments of this live-wire publication which 
publishes ALL the news of ALL the Coast Guard ALL 
the time. Address: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. For civilians not associated with the Coast Guard 
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his shipmates and about the Coast Guard. 
Let me say this: As an EM, I always felt 
confident when it came to my line of work, 
but since I have been exposed to college 
education along the lines of electrical en- 
gineering, I actually do not feel more 
qualified to hold the rating of EM than 
I did while serving in the Coast Guard! 
Honestly, if I were to return to the Coast 
Guard, I doubt if I could hold my rating 
as well as I did in years gone by. This is 
just another way of saying that a year of 
college has not made me feel more qualified 
but makes me respect those shipmates who 
had a limited education but who got ahead 
because they actually knew their jobs! 

I think the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE is a wonderful medium between the 
Service and the individual. It is extremely 
hard to get information about the Coast 
Guard when that information has to travel 
through official channels all the time. 

Sincerely yours, 


Robert F. Smith 
* x * 


New London Yeoman Takes A 
Solid Poke At The Flathat 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Connecticut 

I see by a recent issue of our MAGAZINE 
that someone is making an effort to start 
the flat-hat discussion rolling again. I be- 
lieve that due to the fact that I first wrote 
to our MAGAZINE a year ago, and got 
such small response, it is my duty to start 
the ball rolling again. 

We in New London are in 
voting out both the flat-hat and watch 
cap completely. I have served almost ten 
years in the Coast Guard and still believe 
it is the best outfit afloat today. I also ap- 
preciate the change they made from the old 
13 button pants which stayed so long. I 
really feel like a man wearing them. But 
can’t we change the flat hat? I have heard 
members of the other services remark that 
it looks like a Chief’s hat with the visor 
cut off. 

If one will but notice every photograph 
or portrait of a sailor, he will notice that 
he is always in the good old white hat. 
I don’t believe my friend who advocates 
the flat-hat so strongly, would mind wash- 
ing a white hat once a week, if he realizes 
the improvement that it makes in his ap- 
pearance. Has my friend ever had to chase 
his hat for 3 blocks on a windy day? The 
white hat is never lost if worn correctly 
as it anchors firmly on the head without 
any discomfort whatsoever. 

It is my opinion that a uniform similar 
to the old Surfman style would be most 
appropriate in that it would distinguish 
us from the Navy and make for a better 
uniform. The Air Force got away from the 
old Army khaki and OD: why can’t we? 
I believe the AF has a beautiful uniform, 
too. IT am one who believes the uniform is 
due for a change. Why not start with the 
hat? I believe we should do away with the 
flat-hat completely or change to a nicer 
looking headgear. If that is not possible, 
why not wear the white hat 12 months 
a year? 


favor of 
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What do the rest of the readers think of 
it? Let me hear your opinions pro and con. 
There are many, I know, who share my 
opinions complete:y and those who differ. 
Why not take pen in hand and let off a 
little steam by publishing our dislikes and 
opinions in the pages of our favorite MAGA- 
ZINE 

Hoping to hear from all my shipmates, 
I remain, 

Sincerely, 


Paul M. Gossett, YN1I (P) (CR) 
* + » 


Reader Is Distressed By Fact 
That Shipmate Was Arrested 
Honolulu, T. H. 

I was recently engaged by one of the 
foulest incidents I have ever experienced. 
A certain enlisted man was arrested for 
driving a car while under the influence 
of liquor. He was fined $150 and was 
sent to a rock pile by the Honolulu police, 
while awaiting the money to pay his fine. 
The man requested his Commanding Officer 
to grant him a period of leave while he 
was in this difficult situation, but his 
request was refused. When the man eventual- 
ly returned to his unit, he was restricted. 
to this treatment of this man 
when the Coast Guard accepted 
him they accepted a responsibility towards 
him. If he was to be punished he should 
have been punished by the Coast Guard 
and not by other authorities. I feel that 
if the Coast Guard cannot help its men 
when in trouble, it should discharge them 
and let them go home. I protest the fact 
that this man was not granted leave while 
confined by the Honolulu police and I 
protest the fact that the Coast Guard did 
not act more vigorously in his defense. 

(Name withheld by Editor) 


L object 
because 








EASY COME! 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE: The Armed Services 
Police is the organization charged with 
the control of conduct of enlisted men of 
all branches of the Armed Forces and there 
is nothing wrong with representatives of 
this organization apprehending a member 
of the Coast Guard. It would be ridiculous 
for us to attempt to judge the merits of 
this case without a thorough study of all 
facts and all information, but the foregoing 
letter seems to indicate that the man was 
arrested for operating a@ vehicle while under 
the inYuence of liquor. This offence is 
punishable in every one of our 48 states 
and every one of our territories and we 
particularly dislike to think that @ member 
of the Coast Guard has disgraced his unt- 
form by letting himself be numbered among 
those who have violated proper laws. Let 
it be clearly understood that the Coast 
Guard has never entered into any agreement 
to allow its personnel to escape punishment 
when they violate the laws of the nation 
and the laws of the individual states and 
territories.—E.L.) 

. * * 


Idea Is Made That All Units 
Make Use Of Suggestion Boxes 
Honolulu, T. H. 


I have been in the Coast Guard only 
three and one-half years so I do not consider 
myself an expert on Coast Guard affairs, 
but in view of recent letters published in 
MAIL Buoy I wish to make it clear that 
if I were called upon to repeat my three 
and one-half years of service I would at- 
tempt to change very little that happened 
during those years. Some of the duty was 
good and some of the duty was bad, but 
all of it has been an important part of 
my life and I feel that I am an older and 
wiser person because of these years that 
I have spent in the Coast Guard. 


EASY CO! 


Permit me to mention a fact that I ob- 
served while stationed at Cape May, New 
Jersey. At that training unit, the Com- 
manding Officer, Captain Miles Imlay, in- 
stituted the use of a suggestion box that 
was open to all recruits. I can assure you 
that that suggestion box was a very wel- 
come feature and I sincerely believe that 
many suggestions dropped into that box 
proved to be of value to the Coast Guard. 
The men who dropped their suggestions 
into the suggestion box were raw recruits, 
not old timers, and I wish to stress this 
point because it illustrates the fact that a 
man may be a veritable youngster in the 
Service, but yet may be able to contribute 
something to the Service. Too often there 
is an inclination to believe that worthy 
sugestions can only come from old timers 
I feel that worthy suggestions are more 
likely to come from young men with fresh 
ideas, fresh minds, and fresh bodies. 

The important point about a suggestion 
box at any unit is that the contents of 
this box will likely bring to the attention 
of the Commanding Officer information 
that he would not ordinarily have received. 

I know that there are some Commanding 
Officers who will resent the idea of a sug- 
gestion box at their units, and I am aware 
of the fact that a suggestion box will serve 
no good purpose if the suggestions are not 
handled directly through the Commanding 
Officer. 

I think that there should be a suggestion 
box aboard every Coast Guard ship and 
aboard every Coast Guard unit. 

(Name withheld by Editor.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We consider U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE in itself to be 
a sort of suggestion box. In these columns, 
every man has the opportunity to express 
his ideas, his thoughts, his reactions, and 
his opinions. This does not mean that we 
are opposed to the use of a@ suggestion box 
at individual units, but we want to remind 
all hands that they have a big suggestion box 
at their very fingertips and the name of 
that suggestion box is U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE. E.L.) 


* * * 


Retired Man Cautions Against 

Complaints About The Service 
1446 Parkview Terrace 
Hillside, New Jersey 


Enclosed find check for the renewal of 
my subscription to one of the finest service 
magazines. I sure enjoy each copy I receive, 
and so does my wife. I would just like to 
say this to all the shipmates in the Coast 
Guard, be they discontented or satisfied, 
one gets out of the service what one puts 
into the service. One may gripe all one 
wants to, for it shows a healthy situation, 
but don’t knock the branch of the service 
you are in for it shows that you are the 
one who cannot take it! I have served 
with the Navy and am retired from the 
Coast Guard and I'll do it all over again, 
for thirty years, but in the good old Coast 
Guard. 


Albert D. Newmark 
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Officer Makes Severe Criticism 
Of Recent C. G. Motion Picture 
832 Lepere 
University City 24, Mo. 
The other night I saw Hollywood's 
‘atest effort concerning the Coast Guard: 
“Sea of Lost Ships.” At the end of that 
picture I left the theater thoroughly dis- 
gusted and humiliated. If the reactions of 
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the audience were of any significance, and 
I'm afraid they were, then ‘Sea of Lost 
Ships’’ set the Coast Guard's public re- 
lations back about fifty years. Moans, 
groans, and sarcastic wisecracks began to 
range about the audience before the picture 
was half over. I suspect that the only reason 
most people didn’t get up and walk out 
was that a good second feature was on the 
same bill. 


It was obvious from the picture that 
many Coast Guardsmen and civilians put 
a lot of time and hard work into that 
production, And yet, because of a third-rate 
script, most of this work resulted in more 
harm than good. I say again—the script 
was the picture’s primary affliction. I think 
the technical aspects of the production were 
well done, and I don’t think the actors 
shou!d be blamed for their efforts either. 
All of the major actors were well known 
stars with many _ successful performances 
to their credit. In ‘Sea of Lost Ships” 
they struggled as best they could with their 
assigned dialogue. 

The average movie-goer may not be a 
mental giant, but he’s got enough sense to 
know the difference between a realistic movie 
and a mass of “‘rah-rah, Gung-Ho’”’ re- 
cruiting propaganda. It’s about time some- 
one realized that you can’t just film a 
series of fantastic rescues, play ‘‘Semper 
Paratus’’ in the background, and call it 
a movie. You can’t make all the leading 
men me!odramatic heroes with infinite pro- 
fessional know-how and flawless morals, 
and then expect a modern audience to 
swallow such a production. In real life 
people make mistakes. They get confused. 
The get bored. They worry. In_ short, 
real people aren't perfect. If the Coast Guard 
is ever to make a realistic first-rate movie, 
it will have to have the maturity and con- 
fidence to admit that it also is not perfect. 
The Army and Navy have been able to 
do this, and the result has been a series of 
outstanding movies such as ‘‘From Here 
to Eternity,” ‘““The Caine Mutiny,”” and 
“You're in the Navy Now (USS Tea- 
kettle) .”’ 

Most 


who is 


agree that a man 
afraid to admit his fau!ts suffers 
from feelings of inferiority. Does the Coast 
Guard a complex?” 


psychologists 


have an “‘inferiority 
I'm afraid it’s beginning to look that way. 

This letter may sound like an unmitigated 
blast and it will probably irritate many 
fine people who worked hard trying to 
make ‘‘Sea of Lost Ships’’ a success, but 
this is certainly not my intention. It’s just 
that I happen to think the Coast Guard 
is a great outfit, and I'd like to see it get 
some better publicity. I have tried to be 
at least somewhat consructive by pointing 
out the thing that I believe hurt the movie 
the most. I guess the only way I could be 
really constructive in my criticism of the 
plot and dialogue would be to write a 
better script of my own. Some day I hope 
to do just that. But, in that I’m just making 
a start on my part-time writing career, I'm 
afraid I'll have to wait until I accumulate 
a little more experience. 

Sincerely, 

Lieut. (j.g.) Benjamin Ramsey 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











TH FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager oo correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


GLENN E. JORGENSEN, EM3. CGC 
Cowslip, So. Portiand, Maine. (2nd or 
9th District) 

BENJAMIN A. TALLERICO, CS2, Re- 
leif L/S 521, CG Base, Boston, Mass. 
(9th District) 

ROLAND J. URMETZ, SK3, CGC 
Sweetgum (WAGL-309), Mayport, Fla. 
(Cleveland, Ohio, or 9th District) 

EDWIN J. WENTNICK, SN, CG Aircraft 
Repair & Supply Base, Elizabeth City, 
N.C. (3rd District) 

STUART FREDENBURG, EN3, and LEO 
I'YSARCZYK, EN2, both of CGC 
Mesquite, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
(Southern Mich.) 

KENNETH SLIFER, FN(EM) or EM3, 
CGC Mesquite, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
(1st District) 

FRANK B. BOBER, CS2, CGC Perseus, 
c/o F.P.O., San Diego, Calif. (3rd, 5th, 
or 8th District) 

RICHARD L. SHARMAN, EN2?, 
waukee Breakwater Light Sta., 
waukee, Wisc. (Texas or Florida) 

DONALD E. ADAMS, EM3, C. G. Base, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. (Texas or Florida) 

RICHARD L. RANFT, YN3 (P), CGC 
Koiner, Mare Is. Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, 
Calif. (2nd, 3rd, 8th, or 9th District) 

JAMES L. MICHEL, SN, CGC Cherokee, 
Box. 4521, Berkley Sta., Norfolk, Va 
(9th District, Prefer Buffalo, N. Y.) 

ROY CARSON, FN, and JOHN Mc 
CONNOR, EN2, both of CGC Spencer, 
CG Base, St. George, S. I., N. Y. (Both 
to 7th, 8th, or 9th District) 

RONALD SPAYIANI, DC3, CGC Spencer, 
CG Base, St. George, S. I, N. Y. (9th 
Distr:ct) 

JACK C. LEWIS, BM1, CG Depot. Yerba 
3uena Island, San Francisco, Calif. (5th 
x 7th District) 

LAWRENCE J. CALAHAN, SA, CGC 
White Pine, 218 Old Custom House, 
815 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri (3rd 
District ) 

JACOB A. STERN, SN, CGC Goldenrod, 
224 Old Custom House, St. Louis 1, 

(Ship runs River; 
Gro‘ton to Joliet, Ill.) 

HENRY T. COSTIN, CS3. CG 
Port Townsend, Wash. (Ist, 
er 9th District) 

L. M. MANN, EN], CGC 
Base, St. George, S. I., 
District) 

JOSEPH C. LYNN, SA, CGC Sebage, 
Constitutional Wharf, Boston, 13, Mass. 


Mil- 
Mil- 


Miscouri Illinois 


83378. 
8th, 


3rd, 


Mackinac, CG 
N. Y. (5th 
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(3rd District—Prefer Gloucester, N. J. 
or Cape May) 

FREDDY PAULSON, 
tonka (WPG-67), Box 468, Long 
Beach, Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 

FLOYD M. JORDAN, RM3, CGC North- 
wind, c/o FPO, Seattle, Wash. (Ist 
District) 

DOUGLAS A. PEABODY, SN(RD) and 
JOSEPH S. KRAUSMAN, EN, both 
of CGC Mendota, Wilmington, N. C. 
(Peabody to Maine, Boston, or Balti- 
more, and Krausman to 8th, 11th, or 
21st District) 

BILLY D. HARDER. DC3(P), CGC 
White Pine, Box 51. Memphis, Tenn. 
(11th District) 


SN, CGC Minne- 


JOHN M. SHEPHERD, FN(EN), CGC 
Sassafras, Cape May, New Jersey (5th 
District, Baltimore or Washington, D.C.) 


BENJAMIN STEINMAN, HM2 (DTG), 
CGC Sassafras, Cape May, New Jersey 
(7th or 8th District) 

W. GERARD FRANCIS, RD}, 
Taney, Gov't Island, Alameda, 
(lst or 3rd District) 

JAMES COOK, JR., SN(SK), CGC Min 
netonka, Box 468. Long Beach, Calif. 
(7th or 8th District, prefer New Or- 
leans) 

DONALD F. REID, CS3, CGC Artadne, 
Key West, Florida (Boston area or New 
York) 


CGC 
Calif 


“Sariva 


“HEH ... HEH, MUST BE VISITOR'S DAY, SIR” 
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A chemist recently said that the 
first alcohol was distilled in Arabia, 
which may explain those nights. 


* * x 

The doctor rushed out of his 

study. ‘“‘Get my bag at once!’’ he 
shouted. 


“Why, dad,” asked his daughter, 
“what's the matter?” 

“Some fellow just phoned he 
can’t live without me,”’ gasped the 
doctor, reaching for his hat. 

His daughter breathed a sigh of 


relief. ‘‘Just a moment,” she said 
quietly. “‘I think that call was for 
me.” 


ee a 
Gold-digger: a girl who mines 
her own business. 

ee 2S 
They say that Hawaii is a good 
place for men who have asthma to 








DAIOOTTAT 


go. The girls are so dumb that they 
can’t tell it from passion. 
* * * 


The only things that children 
wear out faster than shoes are par- 
ents and teachers. 

* ok * 

Wise-cracking customer: “I want 
to buy a left-handed monkey 
wrench.” 

Hardware Salesman: ‘‘Sorry, we 
don't carry them. There are so few 
left-handed monkeys around here.” 

J, a. 


A boy was about to purchase a 
seat for a movie one afternoon. The 
boxoffice man asked: 

“Why aren’t you at school?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,’ said the 
youngster earnestly, “I’ve got the 
measles.”’ 








“Just a little one.” 
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My girl is the Miss who put the 
miscellaneous in expense accounts. 
* * * 

A Communist named Rudolph 
met a man and his wife. 

“It looks like rain,”’ 
Rudolph. 

“I think we will have nice weath- 
er,’’ said the man. 

“T wouldn’t argue with him,” 
remonstrated‘ the man’s wife, ‘‘for 


Rudolph the Red knows rain, dear.” 
x * x 


remarked 


Confucius say “Man who 
crosses ocean twice and doesn’t take 
a bath is dirty double-crosses!”’ 

* * * 

Doctor: “‘I can’t prescribe medi- 
cinal spirits unless I am convinced 
that you need it.”’ 

Cadet: “I’ve got a blind date 
with a girl my aunt wants me to 
take to the Hop.” 

Kind Doctor: 


you want?” 
* = « 


“How much do 


“Have you ever been pinched for 
going too fast?’ 

“No, but I’ve been slapped.”’ 

* * * 

“The jungle was all around us. 
Ammunition, food, and whiskey 
had run out, and we were parched 
with thirst!” 

“But wasn’t there any water?” 

“Sure. But it was no time to 
think of cleanliness.” 

. =e 

‘Is this horse safe?” a timid rider 
asked a stable attendant. 

‘‘He’s a lot safer than you'll be,” 
was the unnerving reply. 

x * * 

College girl on her first date with 
this certain fellow: “‘So your name 
is Alfred. I know that George means 
lover of horses and Phillip means 
beloved, but what does Alfred 
mean?” 

“Business, Baby, business!”’ 

* * * 

‘My wife,’’ said the Chief, “has 
a slight impediment to her speech. 
Yes, sometimes she stops talking 
long enough to catch her breath.” 

x * * 

The drunk stood on the corner 
singing ‘‘Amapola.”’ 

An airdale trotted up and said, 
“O.K., Bud, you asked for it.”’ 

* 


* * 
A gold-digger is a woman — 

after all. 
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Real Estate Agent: “I know, we 
have just the house you want with- 
out a single flaw.”’ 


Prospect: ‘“‘But what will we 
walk on?” 


* * x 


Our chief was trying to impress 
a class of recruits on his physical 
prowess. He described the way he 
swam three times across a_ broad 
river before breakfast. 

Came a laugh from the rear and 
his dignity was singed. 

“What's so funny,” he 
manded. 

“I was wondering,” said the 
rookie who replied, “why you 
didn’t make it four times and get 
back on the side where you left 
your clothes.”’ 

a 

Seasick Wife (to husband, as 
their son Willy is making much 
noise): “‘John, will you please speak 
to Willy?” 

Husband 
Willy!” 


de- 


(weakly): ‘“‘Howdy, 


* * * 


Chief MAA: ‘How long have 
you been working in this compart- 
ment?” 

A. S.: “‘Ever since I saw you 
coming down the ladder.”’ 

*-* 2 

‘Kiss me, darling.” 

“Now?” 

“Well, if you're going to dicker, 
forget it.” 

x ok x 

Irate Wife: “I want an explana- 
tion, and I want the truth.” 

Hubby: ‘Well, make up your 
mind, you can’t have both.” 

* * * 

The prospective student at the 
Veterans’ Administration Office was 
filling out one of the many forms. 
In the blank headed ‘‘Age of Father, 
if Living.”’ he wrote 107. In the 
blank headed ‘“‘Age of Mother, if 
Living,’ he wrote 106. 

“Are your parents really that 
old?”’ asked the astonished clerk. 

“No,” the vet confessed, ‘but 
they would be, if living.”’ 

* * x 

Schoolboy writing answers to 
anatomy test: Your legs is what if 
you ain't got two pretty good ones 
you can’t get to first base, and 
neither can your sister. 
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The English language is funny. 
Tell her that time stands still when 
you look into her eyes, and she'll 
adore you, but just try telling her 
that her face would stop a clock. 

* * * 


Bill: “I’m continually breaking 
into song.” 
Nelly: ‘““You wouldn’t have to 
break in if you get the key.” 
* * * 


When the teacher inquired of her 
class the cause of the Revolutionary 
War, Jimmie volunteered the infor- 
mation that it had something to do 
with automobiles. 

“Oh, no, Jimmie,” protested the 
teacher. ‘That was in the days be- 
tore the automobiles were invented. 

“Well,” retorted Jimmie, “‘they 
said it was on account of unjust 
taxis!”’ 

i -@ 2 


Mo: “I see you've grown a mus- 
tache. Must have trouble eating 
soup now.” 

Shmo: “Yeah, quite a strain.”’ 

* * x 

“Darling, I have missed!’’ 

Her voice was full of pain, 
So she lifted the revolver, 
And fired at him again.” 
* * x 

The difference between amnesia 
and magnesia is that the fellow with 
amnesia doesn't know where he’s 
going. 


* * * 


The reason love is intoxicating 
is that it’s made in the still of the 





“OH This?—It's a shield of honor I received 
for saving the Captain.” 


Probably the reason that God 
made woman last was that He didn’t 
want any advice while creating man. 

e 6:9 

Definition of a music lover: A 
man who hears a woman singing 
in the shower and puts his ear to 
the keyhole. 


im +2 -* 


1/c: ‘“There are two men that I 
admire.”’ 


Drag: ‘“‘Who is the other one?” 


* ok * 

“Now be sure to write plain on 
them bottles,’ said the farmer to 
the druggist, “which is for the horse 
and which is for me. I don't want 
anything to happen to that horse 
before I get the plowin’ done.” 

“ie 

Poise is the art of raising the eye 

brows instead of the roof. 

* « * 
Loud mouths don’t have to worry 
about food shortages, they usually 
eat their words. 

2 

The after-dinner speaker 
talked for fifteen minutes. 

“After partaking of such a meal,”’ 
be continued, “‘I feel if I had eaten 
any more I would be unable to 
talk.”’ 

From the far end of the table 
came an order to a waiter: ‘“‘Give 


his another sandwich.”’ 
* * x 


had 


The woman who thinks she can 
hold her husband with just her 
cooking should remember he wasn’t 
eating a sandwich when he pro- 
posed. 

* * * 

“Did 
team?” 

“N-n-naw, t-t-hey said I wasn’t 
t-tall enough.” 

* ok * 


you make the debating 


First Cannibal: 
hay fever.”’ 

Second Cannibal: ‘‘Serves him 
right. I told him not to eat that 


grass widow.” 
* * * 


“The chief has 


Mr. J. 


two 


(in bed upstairs): ‘It’s 
o'clock already. I’m going 
downstairs and ask that young man 
to leave.”’ 
Mrs. J.: 
how we 
young?” 
Mr. J.: 
him.” 


“Oh, 


were 


dear, remember 
when we were 


“My gawd, I'll shoot 
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Bus Driver: 
little girl?’’ 

Little Girl: “If you don’t mind, 
I'll pay full fare and keep my sta- 
tistics to myself.” 


How old are you, 


* * * 


Sign on a truck rolling down a 
crowded highway: ‘This truck has 
been in eight accidents and ain't 
lost any.” 

“a a 


Private: ‘‘What do you think of 
tight skirts, Sarge?”’ 
“Don’t approve of ‘em. 
should leave the stuff 


Sarge: 
Women 
alone.” 


oe wee 


A true diplomat is a fellow who 
can tell you to go to hell so tact- 
fully that you look forward to the 


trip. 
* * * 


A man of six feet, eight inches, 
applied for a job as lifeguard. 
“Can you swim?’ asked the 
beach manager. 

‘No, said the big boy, ‘but I can 


wade to beat hell ” 


Three old men were discussing 
the ideal way of dying. The first, 
aged 75, said he'd like to die while 
crashing in a car going 80 miles 
per hour. The second, 85, said he'd 
take his finish in a 40 mph plane. 
“I've got a better idea,’ said the 
third, aged 95. ‘‘I’d like to be shot 
by a jealous husband.” 


oe ae 


She was only a_ meterman’s 
daughter, but she knew when to 
re-fuse. 

* * * 


It was one of mother’s most hectic 
days. Her small son, who had been 
playing outside, came in with his 
pants torn. 

‘You go right in and mend them 
yourself.” 
=_ 

Sometime later she went to see 
how he was getting along. The 
torn pants were lying on the chair. 
The door to the cellar, usually 
closed, was open and she called 
down loudly, “Are you running 
around down there without your 
pants on?”’ 

“No, madam, I am reading the 
gas meter.” 











“It's a notice that our subscription to the U. S. Coast GuArp MAGAZine has expired!” 
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The very small boy came home 
dejectedly from his first day at 
school. “‘Ain’t goin’ tomorrow,” he 
sputtered. 

“Why not, dear?” 
asked. 

“Well, I can’t read, and I can’t 
write, and teacher won't let me 
talk, so what the hell’s the use?”’ 

* * * 


his mother 


“Oh, my poor man,” exclaimed 
the kind old lady. ‘It must be 
dreadful to be lame. But it would 
be much worse if you were blind.” 

“You're absolutely right, lady,” 
said the beggar. ‘“When I was blind 
people kept giving me foreign 
coins. 


* * * 


A sailor discovered, when he ar- 
rived home on leave, that his wife 
was expecting a baby at any mo- 
ment. Immediately he dispatched a 
telegram to his commanding officer 
requesting an extension of leave. 

His reply came quickly and read: 
“Recognize necessity of your pres- 
ence at laying keel. Consider your 
presence at launching superfluous.” 

a a 


In a little town in Brazil, Pedro 
was sipping his beer at a tavern 
when an excited friend rushed in. 
‘“Pedro!’’ he shouted. “‘I just saw 
a man go into your house and start 
making love to your wife!” 

“Ts that so?’ replied Pedro calm- 
ly, and continued sipping his beer. 
“Was he a tall man?”’ 

“Yes, yes!’’ shouted his friend. 

“Don’t get so excited,”’ caution- 
ed Pedro. ‘“‘Did he have on a brown 
suit?” 

“Yes, he did ”’ 

“And did he have a big mous- 
tache?”’ 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Oh, that’s Emanuel. He 
love to anybody!” 

* * cs 


make 


During the holidays, two stu- 
dents from the same town met back 
in the old home burg. 

“Say,” asked the first, “‘aren’t 
you working your way through 
school?”’ 


“Vos”? “T’'m 


replied the second. 
the editor of the college humor mag, 


but don’t tell my mother; she 
thinks I'm bootlegging gin.”’ 
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‘Had some tough luck in court 
this morning.” ' 

“How's that?” 

“Arrested for kissing a woman, 
then the judge saw the woman and 
fined me ten dollars more for being 
drunk.” 

* * * 


“A fool can ask more questions 
than a wise man can answer.” 

“No wonder so many of us 
flunk.” 


* * * 


Egotist: A person of low taste, 
more interested in himself than in 
me. 

x ok x 


Two people happened to be walk- 
ing along a road together. One was 
a young woman, the other a hand- 
some farmer lad. The farmer lad 
was carrying a large kettle on his 
back, holding a chicken in one hand, 
a cane in the other, and leading a 
goat. They came to a dark ravine. 

Said she: “I’m afraid to walk 
here with you. You might try to 
kiss me.” 

Said he: ‘“‘How could I, with all 
these things to carry?” 

She said: ‘“Well, you might stick 
the cane in the ground, tie the goat 
to it, and put the chicken under the 
kettle.”’ 

ae 


A sweet old lady, always eager 
to help the needy, spied a particu- 
larly sad-looking old man standing 
on a street corner. She walked over 
to him, pressed a dollar bill into 
his hand, and said, “‘Chin up.” 

The next day, on the same cor- 
ner, the sad old man shuffled over 
to the sweet old lady and slipped 
ten dollars into her hand. 

“Nice pickin’,”” he said in a low 
voice. ‘‘Paid nine to one.” 

* * x 

“T seem to have run out of gas,”’ 
he said softly. 

Her face, small and white, was 
turned up to his, her eyes glowing 
Jizzily from beneath heavy lids. 
Her head swam. 

Slowly he bent over her. 

Relax . . . he was her dentist. 

x * * 


He: “I bumped my head on the 
piano last night.” 

She: ‘“Were you hurt?” 

He: ‘No, I hit the soft pedal.”’ 
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Jan: “I finally went to see the 
college doctor about the craving I get 
for kisses every time I have a couple 
of drinks.” 

Jim: ‘‘What did he give you?”’ 

Jan: “A couple of drinks.” 


* * * 


Dude Ranch Vacationer: ““Why 
ts it that old hog keeps trying to 
come into my room? Do you sup- 
pose he has taken a fancy to me?” 

Little Willie: “I don’t know un- 
less it’s because it’s his room during 
the winter.” 

x * x 


“Do you like whiskey?” 

“If IL had my way I would throw 
every keg of whiskey into the 
ocean.” 

“Good for you! I gather you are 
a teetotaler.”” 


“No. 


I'm a deep sea diver!” 


family hospitalization 


And that’s exactly what I’m get- 
ting by mailing in my regular 
deposit to the Armed Forces 
Medical Aid Association. I know 
that my wife and kids have top- 
notch hospitalization protection 
at the lowest possible damage 
to the pocket. Why? Because 
AFMAA is our own, non-profit, 
voluntary association. 


Maybe that’s why they call me 
I. M. Ready — because I’m all 
set in case any of the family 
goes to the hospital. I know 
they’ll get payments for hospi- 
tal room, for surgery, for doc- 
tors’ hospital calls, for emer- 
gency accidents, and even for 
maternity after a ten months’ 
waiting period. 

The cost is only $5.50 a month 
with wife only; $8.00 with kids. 
Write — right now — to the 
address below for your free il- 
lustrated booklet. I. M. Ready— 
are you? 


ARMED FORCES MEDICAL 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S 


403 West Nueva Street 
San Antonio 7, Texas 


Last week we heard about the old 
Negro who was taking a civil serv- 
ice examination for the job of mail 
carrier. One of the questions was: 
‘How far is it from the earth to the 
sun?” 

The old darky looked frightened 
and exclaimed: “If you all is 
gwinter put me on that route, Ize 
resignin’ befo’ I begins.”’ 

e @-% 

A faith healer ran into his old 
friend Max and asked him 
things were going. 

“Not so good,”’ was the pained 
reply. ‘“‘My brother is very sick.” 

“Your brother isn’t sick,’ con- 
tradicted the faith healer, ‘“‘he only 
thinks he’s sick. Remember that, 
he only thinks he’s sick.” 

Two months later and they met 
again and the faith healer asked: 

“How's your brother now?” 

“Worse,” groaned Max. ‘‘He 
thinks he’s dead.”’ 

x oe x 


how 


Doctor: “Is your cold any bet- 
ter?” 
Patient: ‘‘Naw.” 
Doctor: ‘‘Did you drink the 
orange juice after the hot bath?’’ 
Patient: “Naw. After drinking 
the hot bath I couldn’t get the 
orange juice down.” 
* * x 
Willie poisoned Grandma's tea, 
Grandma died in agony. 
Willie’s always up to tricks, 
Ain't he cute, he’s only six. 
ee 
His wife lay on her deathbed. She 
pleaded, ‘John, I want you to 
promise me that you'll ride in the 
same car with mother at my fu- 
neral.”’ 
He sighed: ‘‘Okay, but it’s going 
to ruin my whole day.”’ 
* * x 
“To bad, pal, my hen got loose 
and scratched up your lawn.” 
“That's O.K., my dog ate your 
hen.” 
“Great I 
dog.” 


just ran over your 


* * x 

Judge: “Are you sure this man 
was drunk?” 

Cop: “Well, he was carrying a 
manhole cover and said he was tak- 
ing it home to play on his phono- 
graph.” 
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Te morale of enlisted men is 
something that might well be given 
a great deal of serious thought by 
all persons who are interested in 
the welfare of the Coast Guard. 
And when we use the word “‘mo- 
rale’’ we are not thinking about 
coddling or pampering. We do not 
believe that enlisted men should 
have their morale supported by un- 
reasonable pleasures, luxuries and 
by pampering. Quite the contrary! 

We know that enlisted men are 
sufficiently intelligent to understand 
that these days are days of economic 
stress. We know that the average 
enlisted man can understand — just 
as well as can any officer — that 
this nation has been brought too 
close to the edge of economic dis 
aster. A man does not need to be 
a Democrat nor a Republican to 
understand this fundamental fact. 
Nor does a man need to be a com- 
sussioned officer to understand the 
threat of economic disaster. Our 
enlisted men realize that when a 
nation approaches a state of unsound 
financial economy it is time to in- 
stitute drastic measures of economy, 
regardless of how unpleasant those 
measures may be. 

Therefore, if we recognize — as 
we must the fundamental intel- 
ligence of the enlisted man, we must 
also recognize the fact that he must 
be treated as a man, a full-grown 
man, an intelligent man, a man who 
has a right to expect fair treatment 
of himself as an individual. 

In these difficult economic times 
when the Coast Guard is operating 
within the confines of a limited bud- 
get, it might be well to pay particu- 
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lar attention to the needs of the aver- 
age enlisted man. 

In the ‘‘boom” years a man’s 
morale takes care of itself. In the 
“boom” years a man enjoys the 
prospects of rapid promotion which, 
as a consequence, brings an increased 
rate of pay — which, in turn, brings 
a higher standard of living. In the 
“boom” years of Coast Guard ex- 
pansion every man has high hopes 
of achieving a promotion. 

What does a promotion mean to 
an enlisted man? How many per- 
sons have ever really given some in- 
telligent thought to that question? 
Let’s tell you what a promotion 
means to many enlisted men; let’s 
tell you so that you'll understand 
just how difficult the situation is in 
this year of reduced promotional 
opportunities. 

A promotion often means that a 
married Coast Guardsman can carry 
to his wife and children the glad 
news that the family can, at long 
last, move into a larger apartment 
where the children will enjoy better 
living accommodations — or the 
wife can spend a little more money 
in order to make the home a more 
attractive one. Or perhaps a child 
can now be given the opportunity 
to participate in extra school activi: 
ties that heretofore have been for- 
bidden because of lack of funds at 
home. 

Don’t try — we warn you — to 
bolster a man’s morale by offering 
him an all-star baseball team at his 
unit while depriving him of a chance 
for promotion that would bring a 
new outlook on life to his wife and 
children! 


Of course, any normal person 
realrzes that this is an era of Coast 
Guard retrenchment. Accordingly, 
morale of enlisted personnel simply 
cannot be bolstered by any prom- 
ises of promotional opportunities. 
This is a time for tightening of 
belts! This fact is well recognized. 

What, then, about morale? We 
think we have the answer to that 
question. 


The Coast Guard is a small and 
tightly-knit organization. It takes 
but a very short time for rumors 
to spread from one unit to another. 
Accordingly, any official or semi- 
official act performed by an officer 
(relative to morale) soon becomes 
common knowledge throughout the 
entire Coast Guard! Let an officer 
in Portland, Maine (for example), 
misjudge an enlisted man and repri- 
mand or punish that man unfairly 
and word of this incident will pass 
from mouth to mouth until, within 
six months’ time, the story is as 
well known in Seattle, Key West 
and all way stations as it is in Port- 
land, Maine only it will have 
grown in import with each day that 
passes. What is the result? The 
result is that a hell of a lot of en- 
listed men become thoroughly con- 
vinced that officers have no interest 
in their well-being, that officers are 
harsh, ruthless and fundamentally 
unfair to every enlisted man. The 
result? Morale in the Coast Guard 
hits an all-time low! 

By the same token, let an officer 
in Portland, Maine, display an hon 
est, proper and helpful interest in 
his enlisted men and this informa- 
tion will spread like wild-fire 
throughout the Coast Guard. And 
what will be the result? The result 
will be that enlisted men will accept 
with good grace the responsibilities 
and difficulties of this era and the 
Coast Guard will be a better outfit 
because of a high state of morale 
despite the fact that opportunities 
for promotion are few and far be- 
tween! 

The morale of the commissioned 
officer is likewise important. Cur- 
tailment of funds has placed many 
difficult problems in his daily path. 
It is because we are aware of the 
difficulties that confront commis- 
sioned officers that we are writing 
this article. We are aware of the 
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fact that history shows us that offi- 
cers of all organizations throughout 
the entire world, and in all difficult 
eras —— have vented their dissatis- 
factions upon their junior officers 
and upon their enlisted men when 
confronted with frustrating circum- 
stances We plead that no regular 
or reserve officer who is troubled by 
his own weighty problems will per- 
mit those problems to make him 
less tolerant of the average enlisted 
man! 


These times call for tolerance, for 
control of emotions —~ and for the 
ability to think in terms of ‘““What 
is best for the Coast Guard?’ Sure- 
ly, it is best for the Coast Guard to 
have its enlisted men working and 
operating and living within a spirit 
of high morale! And again we re- 
peat what we said in our opening 
paragraphs: morale is not a word 
used to imply that enlisted men 
should be coddled nor pampered. 
On the contrary, an enlisted man 
who proves by his actions that he 
is a bad associate for other enlisted 
men should be promptly and speed- 
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ily dealt with! There is nothing 
more harmful to morale than com- 
pelling decent enlisted men to ac- 
cept into their midst a hoodlum, 
an habitual drunkard, a vile char- 
acter! For these latter individuals 
we favor harsh punishment. 


We are not in favor of breaking 
down the natural and normal 
““‘gulf’’ that must necessarily exist 
between officers and enlisted men. 
In the interests of normal military 
discipline, such a ‘‘gulf’’ must al- 
ways exist. However, we do believe 
that there can be no such thing as 
maximum efficiency in an organi- 
zation that pays no attention to 
the subject of morale. And again 
we say, we do not mean coddling 
or pampering; nor do we mean such 
things as a group of thinly-clad 
dancing girls displaying their 
charms! That’s not morale ! 


Morale is a characteristic that can 
be associated with freedom itself! 
Men do not, or should not, lose 
their freedom when they enter the 
Coast Guard. Coast Guardsmen 


should not be deprived of an intel- 
ligent understanding of their prob- 
lems by their superiors. An enlisted 
man should not be made to feel 
that he is a servile creature. He 
should be made to feel that he is an 
integral part of a proud organiza- 
tion. If the man becomes embroiled 
in a minor infraction of the military 
laws, it should be understood that 
this man can, by judicious under- 
standing, and judicious handling, 
be converted into a most worthy 
member of the Coast Guard. If 


this man can, in proper accord, walk 
away from a Coast Guard officer 


and say, ‘‘He gave me a square deal”’ 
the morale of the entire Coast Guard 
will have been elevated. 


Yes, the Coast Guard needs many 
athletic teams at many units, it 
needs more dances, more entertain- 
ments, more morale-building events 
but, more than all, it needs the day- 
in and day-out realization by junior 
officers that their contacts with en- 
listed men can make or break Coast 
Guard morale. 


The last three Coast Guard 95-foot patrol boats built by the Coast Guard head out of Norfolk, Va., harbor enroute via the Panama Canal 
to their first home base at Alameda, Calif. Like their eight predecessors, these 95-footers spent two weeks at Norfolk for shakedown 
exercises after their construction at the Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bry, Md. The craft shown here, the CG-95310, -309 and -31l. are 
commanded by LTJG Salvatore J. Barnardo, LTJG Harvey W. Ireland, and LTJG David B. Connolly, respectively. A top speed of 21 
knots and a cruising range of 1,500 miles are credited to the ultra-modern vessels, which are destined for port security and general 
search and rescue duties. 
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WHO WANTS TO BE A CIVILIAN? 


Would you like to spend the rest of your life in a mad scramble for the elusive dollar? Do you have 
dreams of spending all your future years in the hum-drum civilian world that is marked chiefly by finan- 
cial duels with the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker? Right now you are serving your enlist- 
ment in the Coast Guard and, quite naturally, you may be wondering about the future years and what 
they hold for you. 


True, if you take your departure from the Coast Guard you will have a microscopic chance of be- 
coming a millionaire. You will have a chance to start out as today’s office boy and end up as a tycoon 
of industry. But first, look around your civilian neighborhood and note how many — or how few — 
have succeeded in pursuing such a primrose path of progress! Note, too, how many civilians are engaged 
in plebian toil. 


Observe the number of persons who are today doing the same work they started to do five years ago 
— and twenty and thirty! They've grown old chasing the elusive dollar; and they’ll have to continue to 
chase that dollar because they have little or no assurance that they can retire in their old age. 


Where in civilian life will you find an employer who will agree to retire you at the end of twenty or 
twenty-five years of employment? Many civilian employers offer no retirement benefits whatsoever. Some 
offer retirement at the age of 65. And even those who do offer a limited retirement program demand that 
you contribute to your own retirement fund. Not so in the Coast Guard! 


You pay not one penny to any retirement fund, yet if you enlisted at the age of 20, the Coast Guard 
will retire you at the age of 40 or 45 with approximately three-quarters of your regular pay! 


Retirement at the age of 45 means that you will have many years in which to enjoy your retired 
status. Contrast this to civilian retirement at the age of 65! Yes, there’s a mighty big difference! 


By your service in the Coast Guard you have already earned a certain degree of security and import- 
ance. We urge you not to jeopardize that security and that importance by failing to re-enlist within 
twenty-four hours. Only by re-enlisting within twenty-four hours can you protect your seniority in your 
present rating. 


Think all you want to about civilian life but give a little thought to the advantages of a career spent 
:n the United States Coast Guard! 
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I: YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 
expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, INC., 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery is now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 
your own name and complete address! 


It's an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


The price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely $8.00° We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States. 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions — not a skimpy, 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep the most desirable size of letter 
writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment. 


If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 


own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
amount of $8.00 to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, INc., 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted. 


— 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

















Today’s CHESTERFIELD is the 
Best Cigarette Ever Made! 


“Chesterfields for Me!” 
Z 


The cigarette tested and approved by 30 
years of scientific tobacco research. 


“Chesterfields for Me!” 


Gan Sioling 


The cigarette with a proven good record 
with smokers. Here is the record. Bi-monthly 
examinations of a group of smokers show 
no adverse effects to nose, throat and sinuses 
from smoking Chesterfield. 


“Chesterfields for Me!” 


Fag nth 


The cigarette that gives you proof of 
highest quality—low nicotine—the taste you 
want—the mildness you want. 


MOST POPULAR \- 


a) FA Goes LZ 


Copyright 1954, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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